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THE 

FIRST VERSE BOOK. 



Lesson 1. 

INTRODUCTION, 



1. An hexameter verse has six feet, of which the 
fifth must be a dactyl; the sixth a spondee. The 
other four may be dactyls or spondees. 

2. A dactyl consists of a long syllable followed by 
two short ones: as d%ch-$. A. spondee consists of two 
long syllables : as mores. 

3. The quantity of the last syllable of the line is 
not considered, so that the sixth foot may be either a 
spondee (as ndstris), or a trochee (as orbfi). 

4. The last word is generally either 

(1) A two-syllable word with a dactyl before 

it; or, 

(2) A three-syllable word with a trochee, that 
is, a long and a short before it. 



1 dic&re 

— \j J sobriiis 

v^« _1 multaso 

w — v^r / turpe pii 



mores 

ips& 
rores 
tans. 



{On Elisions.) 

5. When a word ends in a vowel, or in a? 9 this 
final letter (though left standing) is considered to be 
a 2 



4 LESSON I. 

cut off, when the next word begins with a vowel 
or h. 

(a) Thus namqut HrXt . . is virtually namq* Mt (a dactyl). 
imprd|vlst Sderiint ■ impro|t>t*' &ftf|runt. 

toller* httmo — tol/gr' h&\mb. 

But C3" if another vowel remains, that is not 
thrown away : thus 

capitoli^ ad alt a = capi\tdtf M | alta. 

6. When a word ends in tn 9 this m with its pre- 
ceding vowel is considered . to be cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel or A. 

(a) Thus morutr&m /»or|rendum is virtually moustr' Adrjrendum. 

(Short final syllable, ending in a consonant.) 

7. A short final syllable ending in a consonant can- 
not remain short, unless the next word begins with a 
rowel or /* .• it is made long, if placed before a word 
beginning with any consonant except h. 

Thus if ' d&biV were placed in a verse before 
* pcenasj it would become ' dab*/ pcenas.' 

Exercise 1. 

[Obs. A trochee is a dissyllable with first long, second short (mulM).] 

1. (£T Any trisyllable whose first syllable is short 
and second long, will stand as the last word. 

2. The word that will stand before it, must either 
be, or end in, a trochee. 

Thus saepS| * 

narlrare > would all stand before carinas. 
teti|gerej 

3. It follows from 7, that 03* If the last word 
begins with any consonant but h, no word that ends 
in a consonant can stand before it. 

For the last syllable otfilTit (for instance) would become long, 
if placed before ttmorem, or any word beginning with a consonant 
(except h). 



LESSON II. 5 

4. If the last word begins with a vowel or h, no 
word that ends in a trochee but has a vowel or m for 
its last letter can stand before it, for its last syllable 
would be cut off (by Introd. 5, 6). 

Thus primum omnes becomes in fact (though it is not so written) 
prim* omnes: and nuptd a" mores = nupt* dmores. 



Make all the * endings* l that you can out of each of the fol- 
lowing lines, using a three-syllable word for the last. 

[The pupil mugt remember that a final vowel is cut off before a vowel 
or h; and that the syllables underlined will become long if followed 
by a word beginning with any consonant except h. — All diphthongs 
are long.] 

amores saepe omnes dolosi effingere renovare. 

favebit semper amicis amator, tdllerS. 

templa tills Quirine fallft, vincere armis. 

honestos subeunte vitat latebit. 

tempus natale Kalendis amicis. 

delubra tulerunt digna primum opaca. 

Lesson 2. 

1. Any dissyllable with its first syllable long, will 
stand as the last word. 

£. The word before it must be, or end in, a dactyl, 
or be a short monosyllable* 

(a) Thus rumpere "i would any of them 

cor|rumperg f stand before sedes 

inter|rumpere, &c. ) or semen. 

3. If the last word but one is a short monosyllable, 
the word before it must be, or end in, a trochee *. 
{ur\etur id | unam. 

1 By 'ending' is meant the final dactyl and spondee (or dactyl and 
trochee). In making the endings, there will sometimes be the begin- 
ning of a word that is not contained in it: thus in medi\taris d\mores, 
the ending is -tart's &\mores. 

3 That is, a virtual trochee ; for the word might end in a dactyl if 
the last syllable would be elided ; currire Id | aras zzcurrer* 6d | aras. 
A 3 



lesson in. 



Exercise 2. 



| What becomes of a final vowel, when the next word begins with % 
vowel or h t [It it cut off.] What becomes of a final evil, ending 
in m, when the next word begins with a vowel or ht (It is cut off.] 
It * tegn&nt UlmV a correct ending t [No : the e being cut off, it 
leaves only a troche* in the fifth foot: * tigmtn' C/mT.'] Why is not 
pelteret turmat a correct ending ? [The U otptt&rti becomes long, 
when followed by turmas.] Is peMret horas right or wrong ? 



Make all the endings that you can out of each of the following 
lines, using a two-syllable word for the last K 

10T The pupil is advised to draw a line with his pen under the short 
syllables that will be made long, if followed by a consonant] 

dementia unda versat. 
coerc&t Manes Proserpina*, 
evaser&t omnes casus. 
; igndscite' Qr6 Nymphae. 
caseiis refect soraTityre. 
fact! injuria cognita est. 
processit ab illo agmine matrum. 

Lesson 3. 

1. In choosing your ending, first try a trisyllable (if 
there is one) for the last word ; for such a trisyllable 
as will stand last, is a more difficult word to dispose of 
elsewhere, than such a dissyllable as will stand last 

Exercise 3. 
Make all the endings you can out of the following words. 
[Underline the syllables that will be lengthened before a consonant] 

f8teb&r mgriiisse' te damnante pcenas justissfmS. 

tollit palmas In aethera. 

quercus magniffcas 8pes habeb&t. 

ante tuas coronas, virgo pulcherrima. 

vivaci caespfte' carpebant fframen & flores cSducos. 

feminS vlcut natim nepotem. 

1 If a pupil has time, he may increase the number of endings, by 
putting together words from different lines. 



% 



-LESSON IV. 



dim plena suoriim classg ven&r&t. 
nudi slccabat capillos litore. 

Lesson 4. 

1. Ccesura means cutting. 

2. A foot has the ccesura, or cutting, when it is so 
divided that part of it is in one word, part in another. 

4. A foot has the strong caesura when it is cut after 
a long syllable : the weak caesura when it is cut after 
a short syllable. Hence the dactyls in (1), (3), have 
the weak, that in (2) the strong caesura. 

5. fcf* The fifth foot may not (in ordinary cases l ) 
Jhave the strong caesura. 

Tjtuff nee maris j undae \ are endings to be 

\ dabi mus tt6& | poenas J avoided. 

But \ [p*»#* &b | horfts 1 are correct, as we 
\ \&ii\geri £te£|relse, &c. J have seen* 

Exercise 4. 

[Form endings as before x underline the syllable* that will become 
long before a consonant.] 

incipiunt paternos humeros rel&vare. 
nos tiia progenies mater pulcherrima. 
hunc tuiis Tib&inus olim h&bebiL 
hospSs Halesiis pavit armentiim in herbis. 
quiim postera Aurora r£fecerit herbas. 
. cur mihi hospes hoste crudelffir parcis I 
commendant natos sua p^nora. 
tu pater es ill is certissimus. 
cur t6ga libera detiir?^ 
finit tempora hujus quoquS * mensis. 

: 1 The principal exception* are the occurrence of a monosyllabic 
word (non, in, ab, &c.) as the beginning of the fifth foot so that nee 
mart* undas is not wrong, 

Quum Priam! lacrimis offensus | non tU ifjchilles. (Ov.) 
Ilia mantis ut forte tetenderat | in maris | undas. (Or.) 
* Qu are pronounced like kw : the u does not make a syllable. 
A 4 



£ . LESSON V. 

Lesson 5. 

l. % To the 'ending* (or final dactyl and spondee) 
are prefixed four feet, any one of which may be either 
a dactyl or a spondee. 

2. The third foot must have a caesura \ 

3. The Allowing verses are correct : w 

(a) A qua|cunque tra|Aw rartjone vo|cal>ula | Pallas | 
Usque re|cusan|tewt c*|ves, et | tempus, et InoJ 
Sedpropelretne | vela ca|dant au|raeque re sidant | 
Appalret Cama|r*/ia pro\cu\ camjpique Gejloi | 

(6) But the following are wrong : 

Eumeni|des, quibus | anguine\o redijmita ca|pillo 
Mars Latijo vene\rabilis (est quia | praesidet | armis. 

Exercise 5. 

[Syllables ending in m need not be marked, since they are either cut 
off (before a vowel or A) or made long before a consonant Hyphen* 
are used to show that words so joined must be kept together.] 

ExigKs, ut null! gemitus sSquantiir tormenta. 
quum Latonia proles facerfct Nioben orbam. 
sauciS membra reformidant mollem-qu5qu£ tac- 

tunu 
est aliquid, nlalum fatale levari per-verba. 
nunc £go ciip&rem Triptol&mi currus conscen- 

dere. 
fortia bella gaudent referri MaeSnio p£de. 
Tragic! grands sftnant; Ira tragicos cothurnos 

dlcet. 
Battiades sempgr cantabftiir toto orb& 
tabida v&tustas consumit ferrum lapfclemquS. 
saepS lupus, s£quens agnam, r&tentus est hac 

vocS. 
saepe canes leporesque * sub una umbra cubiiere. 

1 This is not absolutely necessary, but the beginner must nerer yen* 
ture to dispense with it. In the following line of Virgil the third foot 
has not a caeiura. 

Degene|remque Ne|opfofelmum nar|rare me|mento. 

* QSF When one word is joined to another by ' que/ it obrioualy 
cannot be placed before the word to which it is joined, unless the 'que* 
is made to change its place. Thus ' doge and hares* — ' canes lepc~ 



LESSON VI. : 9 

quis nosset Thebas septemque duces sine car- 
mine? 

Lesson 6. 
(On the place of Prepositions.) 

1. A preposition should stand immediately before 
its noun, unless that noun has an adjective agreeing 
with it, or a genitive case dependent on it. 

£. If the substantive has an adjective agreeing with 
it, the preposition may stand before the adjective. 

3. If the substantive has a genitive case dependent 
on it, the preposition may stand before the genitive 
case, provided that genitive stands before its govern- 
ing substantive \ 

Thus, 

ad dulces currimus umbras. 

dulces adfluminis undas. 

ad quercUs jucundam currimus umbram. 

Exercise 6. 

Et tendit sua brachia prociil in dextram ripam. 

proponitque ' pallentes manus in alto scopulo. 

pulchra pictura Ir&t per innumeros Penates 

divina potentia ludit in humanis rebus. 

Ule erat assidiie agitatus in saevis armis. 

Hie habuit manumque fidam * fidelesque socios. 

Ira Csesaris jubet te a patria decedere. 

mihi (or mihi) non servorum, non comitis legend! 

cura. 
nee pceniteat te siibiisse duros labores. 
primus commisit semina inexpertae terras. 

rescue,' must not be changed into * leporetque cane*,* but into • lepores 
canes? ue.' In the present exercise no such change is necessary. 
1 In the following instances the preposition follows its case t 
Utque erat immissis puppim stetit ante capillis. 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 

* The que may of course stand before any word you choose to place 
first. Begin with pallentesque. 

* Of course you may say i fidamque manum, 9 or ' manumque fidam,' 

A 5 



10 lessons vtu vin. 

qu&ies juravi nunqnam r&diturum id lraunl 1 
tunc morior curls, tunc mens fingit mihi perdita*. 

Lesion 7. 

BSf An ablative absolute need not be stopt off; or, in other words, 
the substantive and participle need not stand together. Care must be 
tajren that no word is placed between them with which the participle 
cotiM agree. 

Exercise 7. 

JamquS p&tens, misso Umico, appellat g&nitorem. 
et jam sacerdos constiterat stricto mucronfe. 
Colchis percussit pectora consci& meritorum. 
f allor ? an hi colles fient ingentia mcenia t 
totus orbis olim promittitiir his collibiis. 
exsul egressiis puppibus stetit in Latia herba. 
nuptse conveniunt in dictam sedem Junonis. 
jam acies sfabant paratee ferro mortique. 
quid pauci fortes f aciant contra tot millia ? 
. fall&is et; nescis : spolia ista non sunt leonis. 
audigram tam£n haec ; licuit famae non cred&*8. 
noto ilia, quae nunc fScis, improbe, mensa appo- 
sita. 

Lesson 8* 

Words in agreement are very often separated 1 in 
poetry, especially when both have the same termina- 
tion. 

Quid loquar, ut vincti concrescant frigore rbn f 
prataque pubescunt variorum flore colorum. 

Exercise 8. 

What is the quantity of the final syllable of words ending in b, d, t, 
after a single vowel ? [Short] 

Et arbos amicitur vitibus modo-formatls. 
- et v&liicres mulcent concentibus tepidum aera*. 
turn blandi soles ; ignotaque hirundo prodit. 
jam luerns glacialis protufit squalentia ora. 
saep& moti capilli sftnant glade pendents. 

1 Concord usually favours the disjunction of its words, syntax, or 
government (so called) otherwise. R. R. 



LB8SOKS IX. X. 11 

non tibi (or tfb!) Auctumnus pdrrigft pampftiSas 

uvas. 
saepe* ego jactabar dubliis ab Hoedis nimbosis. 
omnia hommum pendentia sunt t&nui filo. 
tempore anfmdsus equus par&t lentis habenis. 
non piiduit cohibere fortes lacertos ferro. 
scit quoque, quis error me deceperit, quum p8m. 
sic Fabii implent vallem latis discursibus. 

Lesson 9. 

If, when you have chosen your € ending / a word 
that forms, or begins with, a. dactyl remains, it is very 
likely to be the right word to begin the verse with. 

Exercise 9. 

ggT Learn Prosody Rules, 6 — 14. 

[Words long or short by. petition (6, Obs.) will not be marked in 

future.] 

Soils regia alta Srat sublimibus columnis, 
vetustas densa caligine mers& obtegitiir. 
fames imperiosa, Senectus leto vicina. 
indignaretiir Bell&rophonteas ha ben as. 
Capaneus l factus est notior ab (or a) ictu fulminis. 
nunc ego vellem frenare Medeae * dracones. 
liber 1 ambus stringatur in adversos hostes. 
Ennius carens arte, Acci usque 3 anlmosi oris. 

script a annds ferunt : scriptis nosti AgamemnonS. 
his auditis, Sis^phides paene se resolvit. 
quamvis erat mutus, putatiir voci favisse*. 
n£c Sem&le facta est alien a Cadmo parent!, 
tu vero mitissfrna conjux dole tua damna. 

Lesson 10. 

I. If, when your ending is chosen, there remains no 
word that either is, or contains, a dactyl, let your first 

1 In this word eut is one syllable, eu being a Greek diphthong. 
* See Prosody, Rule 7. 

8 Obs. The que may be placed after any word Chat yon wish to 
stand first. 

A 6 



12 , LESSON X. 

attempt be to begin with words that will together form 
a dactyl, with or without a syllable or more over. 

2. In other words, when your ending is chosen, try 
first to begin the verse with a dactyl, if you can get one. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the dactyl 
will stand in the first place. 

O lux Dardaniae ! spes o fidissima Teucrum. 

3. A spondaic word (_. __) is the least likely to be 
the proper word to begin with; and therefore you 
should try a molossus (or word of three long syllables) 
or a monosyllable before such a word* For instance, 
try such a word as sederunt or nunc before cunctos. 

{Examples.) 

Et vticu\os maesjto lus[trarunt | lumine | montes | 
Et tdt in | Hesperijo coljlapsas | sanguine | gentes | 
Si mi& | cum ves|tris valuferunt | vota Pe|lasgi |. 

Exercise 10. 

turn ager patitur cultus, et renovatiir aratro \ 
excipe Caesar Germanice pacato vultu. 
recognosces sacra (or sacra) eruta annallbus 

priscis. 
alii canant Caesaris arma ; nos aras Caesaris. 
da te mihl (or mihi) placidum, dederls vires In 

carminft. 
cernls, ut aether luceat odoratis ignlbiis. 
flamma suo nitore verberat aurum templorum. 
biceps Jane, origo (or origo) tacite labentis anni. 
lux prosper a oritur: favetS lingulsque anlmisque. 
Itiir in 1 arpeias arces intactis vestlbus. 
jamquS fasces novi praeeunt (Pros. 10); purpura 

novft fulget. 
juvenci rudes pperum praebent colla fSrienda. 

1 Can the penult of antrum be used short f [No ; for the a it 
long by nature.] 



LESSON XI. 13 

Lesson 11, Second foot. 

The second foot may end in a word of two short 
syllables, when it is followed 

(1) by a monosyllable closely connected with 

it in sense ; 

(2) by a trochaic word ; 

(3) or by a single word running into the fourth 

foot. (Carey.) 

(1) Diceret | haec mea | sunt: veteres migrate coloni. 

(2) At lacri|mas sine \fine dedi, rupique capillos. 

(3) Turn posijtis novus | exuvi\is, nitidusque juventiL 
The second foot may end in a long monosyllable, 

provided (1) it is not disconnected from the following 
words, but naturally runs on with them \ and (2) is 
followed by a monosyllabic or trochaic word (such, 
for instance, as nunc or parity. 

Non aliter quam | quum Libyca de rupe leones. 

Et pudeat si \ te qua syllaba parte moretur. 

Tempus erat, quo \ primfr quies mortalibus aegris. 

Exercise 11. 

[The terminations of substantives (except nominatives of the third 
decl.) and adjectives will henceforth not be marked, when there it 
no ambiguity. See Table of the Terminations, Appendix II.] 

tamen instamus immemores, f iiroreque caeci. 
concipiunt ; et cuncta oriuntur ab his duobus. 
salve, laeta dies, semperque melior reverter^, 
obstupui, sensique capillos metu riguisse. 
ille tenet baculum dextra, sinistraque clavem. 
totus orbi3 miscebitur letifero sanguine *• 
cum mltibus Horis praesideo coeli foribus. 
sumpsi animum ; gratesque egi Deo non territus. 
quisque delibat suas artes agendo 6b idem. 

1 Carey says, if the long monosyllable " is more nearly connected in 
sense with the following than with the preceding word." But this is 
hardly a sufficient nor indeed correct rule : in the following example, 
the monosyllable ne is more nearly connected with decipiat than with 
any word that follows. 

Decipiat ne te versis tamen ille figuris. O. 

* The g% is pronounced like gw : the u therefore is not to be marked. 
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mea vis narrate est : nunc disce causam figure. 
Commisi nascentia tempora rebus agendis* 
advertimus timidas aures ad primam vocem* 
&rit tempus, quum vos orbemque idem tuebitiir. 
pontifices petunt lanas ab Rege et Flamine. 

Lesson 12. 
{Third foot.) 

1. When the third foot has a. weak caesura, the 
trochee is generally not followed immediately by a 
pause; also there is generally a strong caesura in the 
second and fourth feet. 

(Examples.) 

Sumpsi ani|mum, gra\tesqug de|o non | territus egi. 
At post|quam For\tun& lojci caput | extulit ejus. 

2. The second foot is, however, sometimes without 
a caesura, particularly when the first foot is a dactyl. 

Restitit | Eurydi\cenque su|am jam luce sub ipsa. 

3. Verses divided in the exact middle (the third foot 
ending in a word) should be avoided when a pause 
would also occur there 1 . 

When a verse is divided in the exact middle, the 
third foot has the strong ccesura : consequently, the 
word that terminates the foot must be a long mono- 
syllable (if the foot is a spondee ') ; a dissyllable hav- 
ing both syllables short, or two sJtort monosyllables (if 
the foot is a dactyl)* 

(Examples.) 

Haec ego vaticijnor quia | sum deceptus ab illo. 
Non mihi Dulichi|um ddmus | est, Ithaceve, Sameve. 

1 The fourth foot has then very often (by no means, however, 
always) the strong caesura: or, in other words, begins with a mono- 
syllable (as in the two first examples). And observe that a prepo- 
sition with its case: stem, est, &c with its nom. case (sine vi, dens 
est, ego sum) are so closely connected with each other, that they may 
almost be considered as one word. 

3 It could be, and now and then is, a dissyllable, with its final 
syllable elided : as, 

Non equidem onmi|no eapta | ac deserts videbor. 



, LESSON XIHt J$ 

Nee prosunt ele|gi nee \ carminis auctor Apollo. 
Scindit se nujbes, Vt in | aethera purgat apertum. 

Exercise 12. 

Accipe, quae sit altera causa quaesitae formae. 

tot mala passus sum, quot sidera lucent in aethere. 

frondibus ornabant, quae Capitolia nunc gemmis. 

pretium nunc in pretio est ; census dat honores. 

facinus mortale nondum fugarat justitiam. 

proque metu ips8 pudor populum sin£ vi rSgebat. 

deus presserat ora: tunc Sgo (or ego) sic rgsolvo nostra. 

pax erat; et causa vestri triumphi Germanice. 

ut reditus 1 pateant popiilo profecto ad bella. 

fores obdo pace, ne qua possit disced£r£. 

sic coelum petftur, non ut Olympus f?rat Oss&n. 
an quia hostia timet cultros praevisos in aqua ? 

Lesson 13. 
(The fourth foot.) 

When the fourth foot consists of a whole word, it is 
much oftener a dactyl than a spondee*. 

Exercise 13. 
ibat spumeus et fervens et saevi5r ab objice. 
lavitque boves 1 beros in Tyrrheno flumine. 
obrue corpus juvenci mactati tellure. 
Liber dabat vina : quisque tiilSrat coronam slbi (or 

sibi). 
haec exsSrit humerum: ilia trahit vestem per herbas. 
nox erat ; et jacebat vino somnum faciente. 
fastus inest pulchris; superbiaque sequitur formam. 
et jam librabat corpus in f initima herba. 
postera lux signat hiemem medio discrimine. 
proxima Aurora, r&licto Tithono, prospiciet. 
cristatus ales caeditiir nocte Deae Noctis. 
unde petam causas moremque horum sacrorum (or 

sacrorum) ? 

1 Plural. What is its quantity? 

* The spondaic word is used by Virgil, &c, when a slow running 
line is desirable. It is hardly ever found In Ofid. 
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Lesson 14. 



1. The monosyllable forms otesse, that begin with 
a vowel, occasionally stand at the end of a lnraafter 
an elision. \ 

Tuta diu volucrum proles turn | denique | caesa est 

Exercise 14«. 

Of what syllable does the correct pronunciation tell the quantity with 
certainty ? [Of the penult of hyptrdittyUablet.] 

[No final syllable will henceforth be marked, except those that present 
; difficulty.] 



Magne, nomen tuum est mensura tuarura rerum. 
via proxima est dextro Jano portae Carmentis. 
nee veto majora : sed umbra est et his placabilis. 
idque vocant Ancile. quod est recisum ab omni 

parte, 
olim totus orbis promittitur his montibus. 
eas sospes l , semperque parens: mflu (or mini) rapta 

est filia. 
et patriae tutela manebit penes Augustos. 
ille cadit, vomitque fumos mixtos cum sanguine, 
perlege ceras dispositas per atria gen&rosa. 
Germania fecit et mortem et nomen Druso. 
nunc, Concordia, bene prospicies Latiam turbam. 
ubi haec transierint, Phoebe, Capricorno relicto. 
adde quod pars maxima illius* laborum ficta est. 

Lesson 15. 

The sixth foot is sometimes made up of two mono- 
syllables. 

Cur igitur currant, et cur— sic currere | mos est* — 
&c 

1 Why is the et in eotpet short? [Because the penult of the genitive 
is short : sosptth.~] 

* What is the quantity of the penult of illius? [Long in prose: but 
may be short in poetry. Pros. 6.] 

* The word est is perhaps the only word that makes a tolerable 
conclusion in this case. Carey, 
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/Exercise 15. 

Termine post illud l&vftas non est tibi libera, 
verba placent, et vox, et quod non est corrumpere. 
Grammatici certant, et lis est adhuc sub judice. 
seu exspecto temgre 1 , sive fas est id contingere. 
curae precipitant ; mensque (urbata est lunere. 
Ceres* et lerra tuentur commune offfcium. 
vos date perpetuos auctus* tgneris sementibus. 
juvenci state coronati ad plenum praesepe. 
rqsticus palo suspendat emeritum aratrum. 
satiate avidos cotonos immensis frugibus. 
quum serimus, aperite coelum ventis serenis. 
vos quoque, formicae, parcite subjectis grants, 
et agri 4 careant loliis vidantibus oculos. 

Exercise 16. 

[See Appendix I.] 

eqce vir Andrsemon, miserrimusque g&nitor adsunt* 
haerentque adfusi radicibus suae arboris. 

Questaque cum fatis, at tamen non omnia vestri 
erunt juris, inquit : monumenta manebunt luctus 

mei, Adoni, semper ; r£p£titaqu£ imago mortis 
peraget annua simulamfna nostri plangoris. 

infelix adstitit ante sepulcrales aras. 
pro tin us claudit aquilonem in iEoliis antris. 
aurea umbracula submoveant rapidos soles, 
sonosque pertimuit, exterritaque est propria voce. 
et tangi patitur, offertque se admirantibus. 
vox canet, et Capitolia visent longas porapas. 
eadem fidissima custos Augustis postibus 
stabis ante fores, tuebereque mediam quercum. 
omnia ibant praepostera naturae legibus. 
nee tellus pendebat in circumfuso aSre ; 
nee cineres praematuri, non acerbum funus. 

1 Temere has the final e short in Seneca. Carey t p. 108. 
* What is the quantity of the final syllable in Ceres r [See Table 
in Prosody, 1&] 
1 Ace. plur. of the fourth. * The a in ager is short. 
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"Exercise 1 7. 

X&te Appendix I.] 

unda invitat somnos cr&pitantibus lapillis. 
axis inocclduus gemina, Arcto clarissimus. 
hie ille labor domus, et error inextricabilis. 
quo sediila Baucis siiperinjecit rude textum. 
quodque conjux suus collegerat riguo horto. 
juhcti sunt annis jiivenilibus ilia, ilia 
casa consenuere, fatendoque paupertatem 
levem effecere, nee ferendam iniqua mente. 
undae non celebres mergis palustribusque fulicis. 
haud procul hinc stagnum : tellus olim habitabilis. 
dabat non exspectatas umbras admirantibus. 
ut puer, et ut mobservatiis in vacuis herbis. 
aut populatrices catervae infestavere. 

quels Amythaonius* M£lampus nequeat certare. 

* atque pSpulus Arabum despoliaverat sua arma. 
Persides suspiravere arcanum c51orem. 
▼is dare munus adhuc majus St inenarrabile ? 
gravis ira Junonis et pectus inexsatiirabile. 

Lesson 16. 
On the Pentameter. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. This verse consists of two halves, each of which 
is made up of two complete feet, and a syllable over. 

£. In the first half the feet may be either dactyls 
or spondees, and are to be followed by a long syllable, 
which must end a word. 

vix Priajmus tan|fl|| 

res est | sollici|tiy 

et mul|tos ilplc | 

non tamen | est cur | sis || 

3. The second half consists of two dactyls and a 
syllable over, which may be either long or short. 

4. The last word is nearly. always a dissyllable; 
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sometimes a quadrisyllable, but hardly ever a tri» 
syllable. 

totaqug | Troja fu|it 

plena tilmorfe ajmor. 

Hectoras | essepii|ta. 

tu miM | causa nejcis. 

{Examples.) 

5. vix Fria|mus tanjti || totaque | Troja fu|itl 
res est | sollicijti || plena tijmoris ajmor | 
et mul|tos il|lic || Hectoras | esse pu|ta | 
non tamen ) est cur | sis || tumihi | causa ne|cis. 

Exercise 18. 

1. First choose the last word, which may be any 
dissyllable with the first short {j}^ 

2. The word before it must either be, or end in, a 
trochee (^^). 

"plena 
tijmor£ 
renojvare 

des£ru|Issg (which entirely fills up the re- 
mainder). 

3. Obs. If the verse contains a word of the form 
plena (_ ^ ), and another of the form timore ( ^ ^ ^ ), 
it is obvious that the trisyllable should be placed 
before the last word, as the dissyllable will stand 
before it 

plen& (fyndrV pu|to. 



aves laesuro agmine depopiilentur. 

ut capiant dtgna praemia sui cultus. 

nee nova herba usta sit per gelidas nives* 

nee eegra sSges palleat vitio coeli. 

p&reat luxuriosa suis divitiis. 

nee st&ritis avena surgat culto solo. 
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gr&vidae farre suo, suisque visceribus. 
cum vestrum opus redibit tepido vere. 
major erit copia praedae post messem. 
jampridem belia jacent sub nostro pede. 

Lesson 17. 

1. As in the Hexameter, est after fin elision often 
stands as the last word. 

2. If the long syllable at the end of the first part 
is a monosyllable, the word before it -is either a long 
monosyllable, or a word of two short syllables. This 
does not apply to est with an elision before it. 

{Examples) 
et jus | verten|di || cardinis | omne me|um est.J 
non tamen | est cur \ sis |) tu mihi | causa ne|cis.| 
quae tibi | cur tria \ sint || consoci|ata ca|nam.| 
lucidijor vi\$a est || quam fuit | ante dojmus. | 

* Exercise 19. 

Et ipse populus concolor est suo festo. 
quod est 'in me ante, postque idem vldetur. 
qui melius erat inctpiendus per ver. 
yix ultra habet (quo jam progrediatur '). 
altera est signata, altera forma bleeps, 
lux ista n5tata est a metu pScoris ? 
iverat vastatum fines Ass^rios. 
- nequitia est, quae non slnit te esse senem. 
ilia despicit irrisum vultu suo. 
corpora victa sopore diversis locis. 

Lesson 18. 

1. An adjective word in simple agreement, with a 
substantive is seldom the last word, unless it happens 
to be emphatic. 

2. But a possessive pronoun in agreement is very 
often the last word. 

Addidit haec dictis ultima verba suis. 

1 This clause may be inserted before habeL 
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3. But an adjective forming the predicate with esse, 
Jacere, reddere, &c. may very properly stand as the 

last word : esse rudes, &c. 

Obs. Antithesis necessarily makes the adjective 
emphatic. 

4. An adverb is seldom the last word, unless it is 
emphatic. 

[This does not apply to the adverb used with 
esse as a predicate : esse parum ; esse satis, &c] 

Exercise 20. 

Inacln lauta det jecur in lances tuas.— 
extaque sui indicis juverunt deos. 
dabat vero ore carmina plena dei. 
Cadmus constitit exsul in Aonia hiimo. 
ter ferit pinea texta non sano pede. 
et sacra {or sacra) fient ipso deo colente. 
sentit duos tauros abesse de numero. 
Cacus ferox traxerat aversos in antra, 
aut testificatur domitas opes Cretum. 
furta dedere mugitum rauco sono. 

Lesson 19. 

1. The last word is comparatively seldom a dis- 
syllable with a short final vowel (like pe'dg). 

2. In priori parte elegantior est spondeus dactylo 
subjectus quam spondeum sequens dactylus. 

(Hermann.) 
Fix Pria\mus tan\ti \\ totaque | Troia | fu|it 
Res est \ sollici\ti 1 1 plena ti|moris afmor. 

Exercise 21. 

Frustra respiciens rura suumque Larem. 
fluctus erit nullus in obsesso gurgite. 
heu loca non adeunda felici viro. 
et Candida barba nitet inducto gelu. 
et nunquam abest causa taciti doloris 1 . 

1 In this line Ovid puts the spondee first : nor are lines where a 
dactyl follows a spondee by any means uncommon with him. 
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et hosiXca fltmma creinat insontes casas. 
nam tinctfle virus inest voliicri ferro. 
labor ancillae fallitur decipiturque. 
ilia sola perstitil comes nostras fugs. 
Me miserum si jam pudet te meam esse, 
num Ifcgis Evadnen viro er&buisse ? 
fiat purpiireus rubor in molli ore. 

Lesson 20. 

Elegiac poetry consists of Hexameters and Penta- 
meters arranged alternately. The Hexameter pre- 
cedes. 

Exercise 22. 

vel si volet puppi ire per caeruleas undas, 

pelle per fr£ta velocem ratem remo. 
nee pceniteat te siibiisse duros labores, 

aut atteruisse insuetas manus operft. 
nee quisquam regum est m&gis ab illis instructus, 

aut deciit plura tempora mitibus studiis. 
nee indigni sumus, nee, si vera vis 1 fateri, 

nulla gratia debetur meVitis meis. 
quid trepidas, et times adire ? non Procne impia 

iEetaeve * filia movenda est tua voce. 
. quae, ne desint tibi, bene * cavetur per mala nostra, 

divesoue * copia adest viro flendi me. 
auctor clamoris detlit poenas morte ; et est hinc 

grata victima Hellespontiaco deo. 

Lesson 2\. 

1. When the sense of the first line overflows by 
a single word into the second, that word is almost 
always dactylic or trochaic 8 . (R. R.) 

1 For the quantity of vis (from volo) see Pros. 18. 

* Ve (like que) will change its place, if 700 pat another word to 
which it belong* before that after which it now stands. 

* See bene in Pros. 18. 

4 Dives, since gen. is dhXtis. 

* The exceptions' are nearly always werbs. R. R. 
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. lite vaeent aures ; insanaque protinus absint 
Jurgi&: | differ opus, livida lingua tuum. 
Tarquinius cum prole fugit: capit annua Consul 
Jur& : dijes regnis ilia suprema venit* 

Exercised. 

Manes p£tunt parva: pietas grata est pro divite 

munere : Styx ima non habet avidos deos. 
at quondam, dum pugnacibus armis g&runt longa 

Bella, des&ruere PSrentales dies. 
Hymensee conde tuas faces, et ab aim l ignibus •- 

Aufer : msesta s£pulcra habent alias faces* 
post ea mirabar, cur non esset sine litibus 

prima dies : percipe eausam, ait Janus, 
nos quoque templa jiivant, quamvis probemus an- 
tiqua, 

aurea : majestas ista convenit Deo. 
ego tunc regnabam, quum terra patiens deorum 

esset ; et numina mixta humanis locis. 

Lesson 22. 

1. Generally speaking, the sense is completed in 
the couplet; but, at all events, the second line must 
terminate with some considerable pause. 

&. A nominative case with its dependent words, a 
vocative, &c. may be followed by a clause which fills 
up the couplet, so that the verb with the rest of the 
sentence is placed in the next couplet. 

Nam pater arndpoienSf. postquam nova moeniavidit, 

Mtutaque Roroulea bella peracta manu, 
Jupiter, inquit, habet Romana potentia, vires, &c 

Terribilem quondam fugiens Typhona Dione, 

Tunc quum pro ccelo Jupiter arma tulit, 
Venit ad Eupkrafem comitata Cupidine parvo, &c. 

1 From ater* 
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3. It is, also very common for one couplet to con- 
tain a participle with its dependent words, belonging 
to a verb in the next couplet, or even to a subject l of 
which the first mention occurs in the next couplet. 

Exercise 24. 

Ipse, qui non angustior papyrlfero amne 

miscetur vasto frSto per multa ora, 
Isfer, ventis durantibus coeruleas latices 

congelat, et serpit in mare tectis aquis. 
u Stellas Parrh&sOdes, namque potestis omnia nosse, 

quum nunquam subeatis sequoreas aquas, 
monstrate natam Persephdnem miserce p&rentt" 

dixerat : H Slice rSfert huic talia verba. 
Gnossis errabat amens in ignotis arenis, 

qua brevis Dia Oritur aequoreis aquis. 
utque erat e somno velata tunica rScincta, 

niida p&dem, irrUigata croceas comas, 
cldmabat crudelem Thesea ad surdas undas, 

indigno imbre rigante t&neras g&nas. 

Lesson 23. 

1. A conjunction or interrogative is often placed 
after several words of its clause : such a word often 
begins the second half of the pentameter, instead of 
standing at the head of its clause, 

dirigat in medio quis mea vela freto ? 
nee, velit insidiis alt as si claudere vajles, 
dum placeas, humeri retia ferre negent. 

2. Now and then que is placed after a verb in the 
second half of a pentameter, instead of after the first 
word of a sentence. 

mensibus antiquis adposuit que 9 duos. 

1 That is, to a noun, which is the nominative case to a verb. 
9 This sometimes occurs after a substantive : 

devorat : immersam visceribusgue tenet Ov. (It. It.) 
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Exercise 25. 

si quis erit, qui te esse legendum, quia sis mens, 
non putet, e gr&mioque meo rejiciat, 

die, inspice, titulum ; non sum amoris praeceptor, 
illud opus jam d&dit poenas, quas meruit. 

si quis erit qui te diibitantem, et timentem adire, 
tradat, et tamen ante loquatur pauca, adi. 

quaeque quiescebat, ne mota Ira resaeviat, 

et tu sis {Append, iv.) altera causa poenae, cave. 

videbis tres latitantes procul obscura parte ; 
hi quoque docent amare, quod nemo nescit. 

Ilia gerat tenues vestes, quas Coa femina 

Texuit, auratasque vias disposuit. 
Et saepe extimui, ne vir meus videret ista, 

notisque non satis occultis erubui. 
Si Jupiter praebeat surdas aures oranti, 

cur victima cadat icta pro templo J 6 vis? 

Lesson 2i. 

1. A dependent interrogative clause may be let into 
the principal sentence, as in the following example — 

Protinus a nobis, quce sit dea Muta, requires. 

2. In the same way relative sentences, short sen- 
tences expressing a purpose or consequence, time, 
manner, fipc. may be let into the principal sentence *♦ 

Exercise 26. 

Sisyphe habebis, cui tradas pondus r$vdlubile, 
ceJeres rotae nunc versabunt nova membra. 

si arma volet, tentabis ludere levi dextra, 
ssepe dabis nudum latus, ut ilia vincat. 

ego vidi jam juvenem, quum serior cetas prgmeret, 
maerentem dies stultos praeteriisse. 

1 Those expressing time, generally should be let in in this way. 

B 
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sed tamen hoc unum adjunge prioribus factis, 
ut sis (Append, iv.) ambitiosa pro nostris malis. 

numen est adorandum, non ut fiat amicum mini, 
sed ut sit (Append, iv.) minus iratum, quam fuit 
ante. 

utque miles tuus gaudet, quod hostem vicerit, 
sic hostis habet cur se victum gawdemt. 

Lesson 25. 

A very short sentence, especially when it consists 
of a single word, is often let into its own dependent 
sentence; especially when the dependent sentence 
begins with an interrogative pronoun or adverbs 

quce fuerit nostri si quaeris regia nati, &c 
qucesit enim culti facundia sensimus oris, &c. 

Exercise 27. 

nam neque quot flores nascantur in Scjfthica Hybla 
quotve crocos terra Cilissa habeat, dlcam. 

nam cum nostra secula tulerint magoos poetas, 
fama non fuit maligna ingenio meo. 

aut ego siisurro de te cum cara nutrice 
mirorque, quae causa moretur tuum iter. 

nam rJtte 1 , quae facta cura pugnacis Minervae 

prima cucurrit per non tentatas aquas, 
impia Medea fugiens desertum parentem, 

dicitur applicuisse remos his vadis. 

fluminaque et fontes, quibus hospita tellus utitur, 
et Nymphae nemorum, chorique Naiadum, 

visi este bonis avibus natoque mlhique, 
istaque ripa tacta sit felici pede* 

1 Observe that ' nam rate* belongs to the sentence in the n$xt 
couplet. 
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Exercise 28. 

[Let the pupil now learn the quantity of the roots of verbs (Prosody, 
23—27), the quantity of dissyllable perfects and supines, of the 
reduplication syllable, &c. (Pros. 19—21.)] 

Haec loca habent nimis lucis, et pudoris cum luce, 

si ducis in magis secreta antra, sequor. 
niitrix territa voce sui alumni accurrit, 

et invenit sectas genas rigido ungue. 
protinus tangit postes ter in ordine arbuted 

fronde : ter notat limina arbutea fronde. 
iibi sic libavit, ponit prosecta sub aethere, 

quiqueadsuntsacris (or sacris) vetatilla respicere. 
post illud nee aves feruntur cunas violasse, 

et color, qui fuit ante, rediit puero. 
quam bene, Di magni, cecidisset in pugna ilia 

defensor solii tui, Jupiter alte ! 
vixit, ut damnatus crimine regni occideret, 

longa senecta dabat illi hunc titulum. 
fatemur tc quoque, Tempestas, meritam delubra, 

quum classis paene obruta 1 est Corsis aquis. 

Exercise 29. 

Non est de tetricis (or tetneis) ; non est de pro- 
fessis * magna, 

vult sua sacra patere plebeio choro. 
et monet specie aetatis uli dum floreat, 

spinam contemni, quum rosae cecidere. 
cur tamen, ut vestes albaa dantur Cerealibus, 

sic haec est decens versicolore cultu ? 
An quia messis albescit maturis aristis, 

Et color et species omnis inest floribus ? 

Annuit : et flores cecidere motis capillis, 
ut s rosa in mensas missa solet accidere. 
• Respondit non silvas sibi cessisse, sed hortos, 
Arvaque non adeunda pugnaci lerae. 

1 The u in ob-ruia will follow the quantity of rulum. Pros. 20. 
s See profiteor, in Pros. 31. * See Lesson zxui. 1. 

B 2 
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finierat omnia : secessit in tenues auras, 
odor mansit : posses scire deam fuisse. 

Lesson 26. 

1. It is important to remember (1) that the third 
person plural of the perfect ends in er$ as well as 
erunt ; such a form as c2ci\der$ being often very con- 
venient. 

(2) that the infin. asse, esse, isse 9 may be used 
for avisse, evisse, ivisse. 

pluperf. drat, erat, for avSr&t, ev$r&t. 
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(3) ^ ■ pluperf. assent, essem, issem, for avis- 

sem, evissem, ivissem. 

(4) the gen. Urn, for [ arum \- 

w s ' \orum . 

2. The forms noram, nossem, nosse, for noveram, 

novissem, nosse, should also be remembered. 

Exercise 30. 

(0§7* Words in italics are to be altered into their other forms.] 

Mensis dictus ab his, quia pelle Liiperci secta 
lustrant omne solum, habentque id piamen ; 

aut quia tempora pura sunt placatis sepulcris, 
tunc quum ferales dies prceterierunt. 

fcedera servavisset, si non fuisset formosa ; 

mortales cavit : habet crimen ab Jove, 
luna d&cies impleverat novum orbem cornibus : 

quae credita fuerat virgo, erat mater. 

Ut tetigerunt Cremeram rapacem celeri passu — 
ille fluebat turbidus hibernis aquis — 

ponunt castra loco : ipsi destrictis ensibus 
eunt per agmen Tyrrhenum valido Marte. 

aurea umbracula pellebant rapidos soles, 
quae tamen Herculeae manus susttnuerttnt. 

1 Especially in compound names of males ; e. g. ccelicol&m for 
ccslicolarum. 

3 Especially in detim, trirdm, for deorum, virorum. 
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Bellice clipeo et hasta paulisper depositis 
Mars ades ; et solve casside nitidas comas, 

exemplo Palladis sume tempora ponendae 
cuspidis ; invenies quod agas et faermis. 

Exercise 31. 

[CSF Remember that compounds follow the quantity of their simples.! 

blanda quies furtim subrepit victis ocellis, 

et manus facta languida cadit a men to. 
inde duae palmae — mirabile visu — pariter 

surgunt \ Altera ex illis erat major, 
et protexerat totum orbem gravibus ramis, 

contigeratque sidera sumraa nova coma ; 
ecce patruus meus molitur ferrum in Mas, 

admonitu terreor ; corque micat timore. 
picus Martia avis pro gemino stipite pugnant 

et liipa : utraque * palma fuit tuta per hos. 
dixerat: et non firmis viribus plenam urnam 

sustulit. — Impleveraty dum sua visa refert. 

Exercise 32. 

Mcenia conduntur, quae quamvis fuerunt parva, 

tamen non expediit Remo transiluisse. 
parva fuit, si veils referre prima elementa, 
_ Roma : sed tamen erat spes hujus in parva. 
Egeria est quae aquas praebet, dea Camenis grata. 

Ilia fuit conjux consiliumque Numae. 
principio Quirites nimium promptos ad bella. 

placuit molliri jure metuque deorum. 
feritas exuitur ; aequumque est potentius armis, 

et piidet conseruisse manus cum cive. 
atque aliquis modo trux jam, visa ara, vertitur, 

datque vina salsaque farra t^pidis focis. 

1 See Lesson xxi. 

9 The short mark means that the syllable is naturally short: it may 
be lengthened. 
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ecce g&nitor deorwm, rutilas flammas per nubila 
spargit, et siccat <stherem (see 27, 4) effusis aquis, 

missi ignes non alias frequentius eecideruwt, 
rex.pavet, et terror habet pectora vulgi. 

Lesson 27. 

» 

1. Ovid sometimes lengthens the final syllable of 
rediit, abut, periit 1 , &c. before a vowel; especially 
when they stand at the end of the first half of a pen- 
tameter : 

si modo, qui permit \\ ille perire potest. 

2. This licence may now and then be taken with 
these words : L e. with the perfect of the compounds 
of eo. 

3. Remember plural Di : and the ablatives clavi, 
febri, navi, puppi, securi, turri, which are more com- 
mon than the forms in e. 

4. Remember the accusatives agrS, cethira. 

Exercise 83. 

Sumus agrestes (or agrestes) Dii, et qui dSminan- 
tur in altis 

Montibus : arbitrium est Jovi in sua tela, 
corda regi raicant, sanguisque e toto pectore 

fugit, et hirsutae comae diriguerunt. 
ut animus rediit, da, dixit, certa piamina 

fulminis, rexque paterque deorum. 
dixit, et ingenti tonitru motum super ce therein 

fertur, adorantemque NiLmam destituit *. 
ille redit laetus, actaque memorat Quiritibus ; 

tarda difficilisque fides venit dictis. 
deus ter tonuit sine nube, misit tria fulgura* 

dicenti credite 5 loquor mira, sed acta. 

1 Carey quotes beskks,/r«/m, f>trU, gattgms, in this position. ' 
9 See Lesson xxiii. 3. 
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coelum a media rfcgione ccepit dehiscere 
turba cum diice suo submiserunt ociilos. 

ecce scutum leniter versatum levi aura 
decidit, clamor a populo venit ad astra. 

Exercise 34. 

[Learn the quantity of prepositions in composition. Pros. 31. J 

Nam, si velit claudere altas valles insidiis, 

Dum placeas, humeri negent ferre retia. 
Quam cito deperdit terra purpiireos colores ! 

Quam cito populus x alba formosas comas ! 
FSre drcumsonor Sc^thico Threfcioque ore, 

et videor scribere posse Geticis modis. 
Scepe specto si sint tui passus in litore s 

tanquam arena servet impositas notas. 
flebis enim, corpusque meum tactu dignabere, 

et dices, " huic ego fui causa mortis." 
sed neque peccabis, egoque (or egoque) frustra ter- 
reor istis, 

invidaque s hiems pugnat, quo minus venias. 

1 See Pros. 33, line 16. f See Lesson xxv. 

.* Obs. The que is movable. 
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Explanation of terms* 

1 . Synalcepha is the cutting off of a final vowel before 

another vowel (or the letter h) at the beginning 
of the next word. 

avv, together, and aXoKpri, smearing ; as if 
the vowel were slurred over with the fol- 
lowing one in the pronunciation. 

2. Ecihlipsis is the elision of a final m with its pre- 

ceding vowel, when the following word begins 
with a vowel or h. 

Ik, out; 0Xi\pic 9 squeezing. 

3. Synceresis is the taking of two vowels together as 

one. 

<ruv, together ; aipeatg, taking. 

4. Diceresis is the resolution of one syllable into two. 

St, apart ; cuptmg, taking. 

5. (a) Examples of synceresis : ' dlveartii, 9 for ' alvSa- 

ria ;' * ebderrC for * eddem/ &c. 
(6) Examples of di&resis: i soluisse,' for * solvisse;' 
' sMscOy for ' suesco ;' * suddent,' for * suadent,' 
&c. 

General Rules. 

6. A vowel followed by another vowel in the same 

word is short. 

Obs. A vowel before another vowel ; a vowel before two con- 
sonants (or a double consonant) in the same word, are said 
to have their quantity determined by position* 

7. Exceptions — 

eheu. 

ohe (or ohe), Diana (or Diana). 
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lus (or ius) in Gen. of pronouns ( — altertus l $ 
which is seldom long : alius, soli us). 

at, old Gen. for ce. 

I in fio, when not followed by er (thus /So, 
but fierem, fieri). 

e in Gen. of fifth, when it follows • *. 

{Greek Words.) 

f %., ' / from Greek words in ua, uog. 
la, lus, J 

ai, ei, Vocatives from aius (ajus) or eius 

(ejus)*. 

8. A vowel before a double consonant or j in the 
same word is made long. 

9. In the compounds of jugum (bijugus, &c.) the 
vowel remains short. 

10. A vowel before two consonants in the same word 
is long, whenever the two are not tnuiei liquid, 
in that order. 

a) ph in Greek words = <p, and is not con- 
sidered two consonants. 

11. A short vowel may in some words remain short 4 
before two consonants, when the first is a mute, 
the second a liquid *. 

12. Thus sacrot may stand either as s&cros or as sacros (the a in sHcer 

being short): but the a in mater being long, mdtris, matri, &c. 
cannot have the a short. 

13. Before 

,' I ^ e vowe ' * s alway 8 lengthened. 

1 There is no certain example of sottus. The line stands for 'minus;' 
tbat is, except. 

* Thus faciei: but rt^fidli » As Ga% FuUei. 

4 In other words, the muta cum liquidd cannot possibly make a vowel 
short ; but it sometimes allows a short vowel to remain short. 

* The vowel cannot remain short, when the mute and liquid belong 
to different factors of a compound word. 
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14. The practice of the poets must be carefully attended to, for it is 
not allowable to lengthen the vowel in all words : for instance, 
not in arbt'tror. On the otheT band, in ptgri (from plger) the 
vowel is no where found short. 

16. When the lengthening of a vowel that night remain short takes 
place, the syllable is generally the first syllable of a foot 

16. All diphthongs are long, with the exception of 
prce, in composition, before a vowel : as prce- 
ustus, &c. 

J7. But Obs. qu is equivalent to Jew, and the following vowel does not 
form a diphthong with the u. (Thus qui, aquM, intquiis.) 

18. Quantity of Final Syllables. 

Obs. The exceptions in italics have the final syllable common. If a 
long or short mark is added at the end of a Kne containing words in 
italics, it means that the final syllables of the words in that line, 
though common, are generally of the quantity so marked.— (««*»«#) 
means ' except;* + (plus) means 'together with? N. stands for 
Nominative ; V. for Vocative ; A. Accusative. 



Long Terminations. 


Short Terminations. 


a, i, o, u — c, n. 


e, y— b, d, t, 1, r. 


as, es, os. 


is, ys, us. 


Exceptions. 


Exceptions. 


a) puts, ita, quia, postea, eja. 


#)AW. of the fifth. 


All! Abl. of first decl. 


Particles from abl. of fifth (as 


cases 1 Vocat. of Greek nouns of 


'hodie,' 'quotidie/ 'quare'). 


in a, J the first; numerate in 


Imperatives of the second ( — 


except J ' ginta* ( — ). 


c* vfc, &c. aometimes *). 


t) nisi, quasi. 


Monosyll. ( — the enclitics: 


nriki, tiki, sibi, nbi, ibL 


« queV « nS,' « v«'). 


. Greek D. and V. when Gen. is 


Adverbs from adjectives of the 


os, is. 


* econd \-bene\m*H<'. 


o) modo, quomodo. 


cito, ambo, duo {* ), 


Greek words with ij ( — p&ter, 


ego, homo, octo ( ) f . 


mater). 


c) nee, donee, 


/) nil, sal, sol. Some Hebrew 


fac, the pronoun hie, and hoc 


words in et. 


(when not abl.). 


r) far, Lar, Nar j ver, fur, cur ; 


n) forsan, forsitan, an, tamen, 


par with its compounds. 


attamen, veruntamen, et in. 


is) 'is,' with Gen. Iris, Inis: 'is* 


Words that suffer apocope (as 


for ' eis.' 


' viden'). 


Monosyll. ( — * is,' * quis,* and 


. Ace. 'an* from 'a.' 


* bis/ apud Ovidium.) 



1 With a few more. 

* Generally when cave is followed by the subjunctive governed by 
%t omitted. The other imperatives of the second in which # is seme- 
times found short are have, vide (in vidSsis), with vale, and a few more 
in the Cosmic writers. 

8 e is also sometimes short in infernU, snpernK 
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Nom. ' en/ with Gen. 4 inis.' 
Ace. in 'in/ *yn* (Alexin, 
itya). 

as) ana> (an&tis). 

Greek N. with Gen. dos, tHa. 
Greek Ace. pi. of third decl. 
es) penes. 

Nom. of ' es* increasing ( — 
aries, abies, paries, Ceres, 
pes with its compounds). 
Gr. neuters (in «c), and Greek 

Nom. pi. of the third. 
« es* (thou art), short. 
' es' {theu ealest) t long. 

05) compos, impos, os (ossis). 
Greek nouns in oq with omi- 
cron. 



*w* from verbs, when 2nd pi. 

is * Itis/ 
'vis* from volo. 
N.B. Second sing, of perf. 

subj. and fut. perf. is com- 

mow. 
ns) ' us/ Gen. utis, uris, udis. 
• us/ of the fourth in G. sing. 

N. A.V. plur. 
Monosyllables. 
Greek words in ovq. 



[In N. and V. in and verbs, 
the is common, but very 
seldom short. Ovid has 
nescitt, rependS, putti, esto, 
and the defective verb 
cedd*.] 



{Quantity of Initial and Middle Syllables.) 

19. The reduplication syllable of verbs is short (tii- 
tudi, c&-cini). 

20. The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and su- 
• pines is long : except in 

bibi, dedi, fidi from findo, 
steti, tuli, scidi from scindo; 

and the supines, 

rutum, ratum, satum, datum, itum, 

litum, situm, quitum, and from ciere, citum. 

21. Sisto makes statum with short a; and therefore 
st&ttts, &c: in the compounds adsftturn, destitum, 
restttum. Z. 

22. If there has been any contraction, or syncope, a 
vowel becomes long: hence — 

nil for nihil. 



cogofor co-igo. 
nolo for non-volo. 
malo/or mavolo. 
tibicen/or tibiicen. 
bigae for bijugae. 
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juniorjfor jiivenior. 
mobilisyor movibilis. 
nemoybr ne homo. 
cogitofbr co-agito. 
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celo 


halo 


clamo 


juro 


euro 


lego 


dono 


libo 


duro 


muto 



(On the Root Syllable of Verbs.) 

23. Dissyllable verbs of the first have generally the 
first syll. short. 

Exceptions. 

nodo poto spiro 

oro sano stipo 

placo sedo veto 

ploro spero vito. 

24. Trisyllable verbs of the second have the root syl- 
lables short. The principal exceptions are given 
in the following lines : — 

dret humus yjlorent sylvae, parere parenti 
debemus, lethoque gravi lugere peremptos : 
friget hieras, rident pueri, livere videmus 
brachia : nunc hument valles, nunc sidera lucent, 
connlvent oculi ; cdnent jam tempora : portae 
cardinibus strident : squdlent foeda ora, tubaeque 
vox claret : postes auro argentoque renldent. 
jam pubent herbae, fldvet jam campus aristis. 

25. Dissyllables of the third (except the t sounds), 
together with trisyllables in io, uo, have the root 
syllable short ; the t sounds have the root syl- 
lable long. 

Principal exceptions. 



p sounds 1 . 


* sounds. 


k sounds. 


liquids. 


*, V, &c. 


glubo 
nubo 


all long 
except 


cogo 
dico 


como 
demo 


viso 
vivo 


repo 
scribo 


edo (eat) 
cado 
riido 
fodio 


duco 
figo 

fligo 
frigo 


pono 
promo 
sumo 
uro 






quatio 
m£to 


ICO 

sugo 


nolo 1 Se 
malo J 22 


e 



1 Obs. The p sounds are p, b. 

The k — — — c, g, under which are reckoned those in 

h and gu. 
The t — f 9 d. 
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26. Trisyllables of the fourth have the root syllable 
short, except finio, lenio, munio, prurio, punio, 
sepio, sopioy vdgio. 

27. Most dissyllable deponent verbs have the root 
syllable short. 

Exceptions. 

Nitor habet primam longam ; cui conor et utor 
adjungas : miror, venor, solorque dolentes ; 
Sic labor, scrutor, metor tuiorque ; nee unquam 
furor, at heu ! nugor : scitor, grdtorque sorori. 

The trisyllables comissor, glorior, metior, molior, 
otior, punior, should be remembered as having 
the first syllable long. So feriatus. 

28. Derivatives generally take the same quantity as 

the simple words from which they are derived ; 
but the following words are exceptions : 



tegular/row* tego. 

lex, legis, &c. : legare, 

from lego, 
rex, regis \from 
regina, regula j rego. 
suspicion/fowl suspicor. 
vox, vocis f from vocare. 



humsxwxs from homo, 
literayro/w linere. 
lucernayrofl* luceo. 
mhczTofrom macer. 
secius from secus. 
person SLjrom per-sono. 
sedes from sedeo. 
stipendium from stips, 
stipis. 

(Short from long roots.) 

nataxe from nare. 
nota, notare, yrom notus. 
odiumyhww odi. 
paciscor^owi pax, pacis. 



dicax from dicere. 
dux, diicis, ^row* duco. 

petMus}/-^ 
molestus/rom moles. 



sopor from sopire. 



a) status, st&tio, siabilis, stabulum, must be 
derived from sisto, unless we suppose . a 
shortening of stdtum from stare. 
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29. Compound words generally retain the quantity of 
the simple words. 



male-dicus, &c. 
dico. 



Exceptions, 
from 



pejero 
dejSro 



v 



rom juro. 



Ignitus | ftas ° : so 



innubus 
proniibus 



1 



igndtus. 
from nubo : 
but connu- 
bium \ 



80. (Derivative Terminations.) 



First SyllaUe Umg. 

(1) alis, aris, arius, 
aceus, anus, Ivus, 
osus. 
Obs. icius from a substan- 
tive : Icius from root of 
supine. Thus patncius, 
tribunicius : but com- 
mentlcius, ^tdventicius. 



First SytfmMe short. 

(2) idus, icus. 

Exceptions. 

icus) amicus add substt. 
apricus mendicus 
pudicus umbilicus 
anticus 
posticus 



humflis, parilis) : as 



(3) Klis, ibilis, from verbs. 

(4) ilis, from substantives ( ■ 

civilis, &c. 

(5) ( inus, from names of animals and places, and 
•< many others. 

(6) \ but inus from adjectives of time ( — repentinus, 

matutirmSy vespertinus), and those that ex- 
press of such a substance. 

{Thus anserinusj asininus, equinus, Latinus, 
1 &c: 

[but crastinus, pristinus, fagfaus, crystallmus, 
&c. 



1 In connubio the to are often taken as one syllable (by synartsu) 
as if it were connubjo. 
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31. (Prepositions in Composition,) 



Long 


Short, 


Monosyllables ending 


Those ending in a single 


in a vowel. 


consonant 


tra/ar trans 
di 


pro in Greek words \ 
re 


se 
contra 


dissyllables ( — contra) 


Exceptions* 


Exceptions. 


pro) profugio 8 


pro) prologus 


profugus 


propino in Martial : 


pronepos 


but generally pro- 


profiteor 


pino. 
re) refert (impers) 


profari 


profanus 


Obs. 1. In reppSri, rep- 


profestus 


pixli, rettiili, rettudi (so 


profecto 


in reccido, redduco, 


proficiscor 


relligio, relliquiae), the 


profundus 


consonant was probably 


protervus 


doubled even in prose ; 


procella 


just as in reddo from 


di) dirimo 


do* 


disertus 


Obs. 2. O for ob is short 




in dmitto, dperior. 



32. When the first factor of a compound word is not 
a preposition, 

(1) a is long ( — quasi). 



1 Corripe 'pro 9 Grsecum; — produc plerumque Latinutn. 
Contrahe quae fiindtts,fugio, neptiique nepo$qa* 
Etfestut,fari,fateor,fanumque cretruat. 
Hisce prtifecto addes : pariterque pr&xlla, prVtervus* 
— {Alvarez : as given in Carey's " Eton Latin Prosody illustrated.") 
9 So in the words of doubtful derivation : 
prttceres. 
propitius. 
prflperare. 
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(2) e is short ( — nequam, nequaquam, nequidquam, 

nemo l for ne homo, sedecim, veneficus, vide- 
licet, vecors, vesanus). 

(3) i is short (— coirap. pronouns, as quilibet, utri- 

que, &c. : ibidem, ubique, utrobique, Ilicet, 
scilicet : and in compounds of dies, biduum, 
triduum, raeridies : and in such compounds as 
may be written separately, as lucriracio, agri- 
culture, siquis, &c. [but siquidem]). 

(4) o is short ( — compounds of contro, intro, retro, 

quando [except quandoquidem] : the words 
alioqui, ceteroqui, utroque : and in Greek 
words with *>)• 

(5) u and y are short. 

33. The following lines mark the difference of quan- 
tity in some words, that are either exactly or 
nearly alike in form. 



t 



1. Est &cer in silvis ; equus deer Olympia vincit 

2. Fert ancilla cttum, penetrat res humida colum. 

3. Si bonus esse ctimes vis, mores indue comes. 

4. Bellandi cupido damno est sua saepe cupido. 

5. Vin tibi dicamus, cui carmina nostra dicemus t 

6. Educat hie catulos, ut mox educat in apros. 

7. Solvere difftdit nodum, qui diffidit ense. 

8. Ni sit nota fides, ignoto non bene fides. 

9. Difficilis l&bor est, cujus sub pondere labor, 

10. In silvis leptires, in verbis quaere lepores. 

11. Deceptura viros pingit m&la femina mdlas. 

12. In rate triste radium, quum fractum est turbine malum. 

13. Morio moratur, quocunque sub axe mtratur. 

14. Gaudet uterque p&rens, quum filius est bene parens. 

15. Ludo pild, pllum petit hostes, pila columna est. 

16. Sunt cives urbis populus, sed populus arbor. 

17. Pluribu8 ille referl, quae non cognoscere refert. 

18. Si transire vUlis maris undas, utere velis. 

19. Merx nummis venit ; venit hue aliunde profectus. 

20. Si qua sede sides, atque est tibi commoda, sedes, 

Ilia sedg sUl, si nova tuta minus. 



* nequidquam produc, nequando, venefica, nequam, 
nequaquam, ntquis, sociosque : videlicet adde. 

(Alvarez, ap. Carey.) 
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i. What are the best words to try first as the last words of an hexa- 
meter? [Trisyllable words, of which the first syllable is short, 
the second long.] 

2. What dissyllables will stand as the last word ? [Any dissyllable 
of which the first syllable is long.] 

3. If the last word is a trisyllable, of what form must the word before 
it be ? [It must either be, or end in, a trochee C).] 

4. If the last word is a dissyllable, of what form must the word 
before it be ? [It must either be, or end in, a dactyl.] 

5. Is there any exception ? [Yes : instead of a dactylic word, or a 
word ending in a dactyl, a trochaic word [or dactylic word with 
its last syll. elided] with a preposition or conjunction may stand 
there: as 

| currit ad I arma. | currere ad | arma. | possit ut | omnes.] 

6. If, after you have got your ending, a dactylic word remains, where 
should you first try it ? [As the first word of the verse.] 

7. What is the last word that you should try in the first place ? [A 
spondaic word *.] 

(Cas&ra, or Cutting.) 

a When is a foot said to have a casura ? [When it is not contained 

in a single word.] 
9. When is a foot said to have the strong caesura ? [When the cutting 

(or division of words in the foot) is after a long syllable 2 .'] 

10. When is the foot said to have the weak caesura? [When the 
caesura is after the first short syllable of a dactyl.] 

11. Which foot should always have a caesura? [The third.] 

{Firstfoot.) 

12. Is the first foot more commonly a dactyl or a spondee ? [A dactyl.] 

13. What form of word is the least common in the first place ? [A 
spondaic word ("").] 

1 Hence a long monosyllable, a trochaic word ("*), or a word that 
consists of either a dactyl or a spondee, with a syllable or more over, 
should be tried before a spondaic word. 

* That is, after the first syllable of a foot, whether dactyl or spondee. 
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( The second foot.) 

14. What are the only forms of words with which the second foot may 
end ; without, that is, running over into the third ? [' or w X J 

15. With what kind of long monosyllable should the second foot not 

end? [With one that is so nearly connected with the pre- 
ceding part of the nMcnco m Mt to inm on naturally with what 
follows ; more particularly if it require, or admit of, a pause at 
the end of a foot 2 . C ] 

(Third foot.) 

16. What must the third foot always have ? [A caesura.] 

17. If the third foot has the weak caesura, what seldom (compara- 
tively) coincides with the caesura ? [A pause.] 

18. What other caesuras are generally found when the third foot has 

the weak caesura f [Both the second and the fourth feet have die 
strong caesura, so that the verse is divided into three portions; 
sometimes however the strong caesura in the second foot may be 
very well dispensed with, particularly if the first foot be a dactyl 
followed by a pause : as 

Restrrit Eurydtcenque suam jam luce sub ipsa. — (Virg.)] 

19. When only should the third foot end in a word ? [When that 

word is a dissyllable with both short, or a long monosyllable : as 
Tune ego qui fuejram gKbus, | aut sine imagine moles ; 
or Nee prosunt ele|gi nee | carminis auctor Apollo.] 

20. Is there no other possible case? [Yes: that of a dissyllable 
spondee or trochee, followed by an elision : as 

Non equidem omnino capta ac deserta videbor.] 

21. If the third foot ends with a long monosyllable, of what kind 
should it not be ? [It should not be more nearly connected with 
the word that precedes, than with that which follows. It is there- 
fore most pleasant when it follows a pause.] 

22. May the third foot consist of two long monosyllables ? [No.] 

23. May the third foot end in two short monosyllables ? [Yes, if they 
follow a pause ; or at all events belong to what follows, rather 
than to what precedes 3 .] 

* But 

Scilicet omnibus \ est labor impendendus ; et omnes, &c. (Flrg.) 
Cary observes that two short monosyllables do not generally stand 
well at the end of the second foot: but that there is no objection if 
they are such as run smoothly off together, as in 

Concipi|unt, Xt &b \ his oriuntur cuncta duobus. (Ovid.) 
We may remark that prepositions with their cases, the verb sum with a 
predicative adjective, as mea sunt, bona sunt, are so closely connected 
as to be allowable where other combinations of words with the same 
quantity would not stand well. 

* As " Aut pereunt res | exustse torrentibus aurU. M (LucrcL) 
3 Terra supra se J qua sunt | concutit omnia motu (wrong). 

Tot mala sum pasjsus, quot in | aethere sidera lucent (right). (0.) 
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(FourthfooL) 

24. When the fourth foot consists of a whole word, is it generally a 

dactyl or a spondee ? [A dactyl '.] 

25. When the third foot has the weak caesura, what is generally found 

in the fourth foot ? [The strong caesura*.] 
(Ftfthfoot.) 

26. What caesura should the fifth foot not generally have ? [The 
strong caesura.] 

27* Does the strong caesura ever occur ? [Yes: now and then after a 
preposition before its noun* ; a non closely joined to a following 
word, &c.] 

(Sixth foot.) 

28. Does the sixth foot ever consist of two monosyllables ? [Now 
and then : " the word est is perhaps the only monosyllable that 
makes a tolerable conclusion in this case." C] 

29. What is not u infrequently found as the last word after an elided 
syllable? [EsL] 

(The Pentameter.) 
80. What is the form of the last word? [A dissyflable with first 
short] 

31. What must be the form of the preceding word ? [It must be, or 
end in, a trochee ("*)•] 

32. If there is a choice, should you first try a trochaic word (~ v ), or 
a word that ends in a trochee, with a beginning that may form a 
dactyl, or the end of a dactyl ? [The word that ends in a trochee, 
with some portion of the series before it] 

33. Is an * est* with preceding elision, ever allowed to stand as the 
last word ? [Yes.] 

34. If the long syllable of the first half is any monosyllable (except 
est after an elision), of what form must the preceding word be ? 
TEither a long monosyllable, or a word of two short syllables.] 

35. What words are seldom found as the last words ? [ Unemphatic 
adverbs, conjunctions, and adjective words in simple agreement, 
with the exception of the possessive pronouns.] 

36. When may such words stand last? [When they are emphatic : 
especially when they form the predicate with esse.] 

37. If the sense runs over by one word from the hexameter into the 
pentameter, of what form should that word generally be ? [A 
dactyl or trochee. R. R.] 

38. In the rare exceptions to this rule, what part of speech is the 
initial spondee ? [A verb. R. R.] 

1 If the detached spondee is a word on which much emphasis may 
properly be laid, it will stand very well as the fourth foot 

Has ex more dapes: banc | Umti | numinjs aram. (Firg.) 

See Carey, p. 334. 
1 But not always : 

prsseiptaMtf tualdentque cajdentia | sidera somnos. 
ut nostrk tumejfacta su|perbiat Umbria librts. (Propert.) 
' Ovid. Ilia ma|nus ut | forte te(teaderat | in maris ] undas. | 
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TABLE OF THE POSITIONS IN WHICH LONG WORDS 
CAN STAND. 

(DRAWN UP PROM CAREY.) 



1. &|mantibiis • 

2. m#nii|ment& 

3. &|maverunt 

4. cdncipi|unt 

5. trep¥|dantes 

6. fal|lentibus . 

7. cdnflix|iss£ • 

8. con|tend2ntes 



9. r8|condid£rant 

10. &d|oraturds . . 

11. Yn|expcr|rect&s 

12. crepiftantia. . 

13. TmT|tato|res . 
14 dlss5ci|at& . . 

15. Tnggmii|lssent . 

16. ex|audt«|rfint 
17* decres|centibiis 

18. in|sulta|verS • 

19. inde|pldra|tds . 



(1) (Four syllables.) 

The short syll. must terminate either the 

third or the fourth foot. 
The two short syllables may terminate any 

one of the four first feet 
The short syll. must terminate the first foot 
May begin the first, the second, or (very 

rarely) the third foot. 
The two short syllables must terminate the 

third foot. 
The long syllable must terminate the third 

or the fourth foot 
The spondee may begin the first or (some- 

times) the fourth foot 
The first long syllable must terminate the 

first foot K 

(2) (Five syllables.) 

The short syll. must terminate the first foot 
Cannot stand at all. 

The short syll. must terminate the third foot 
The two short syllables must terminate either 

the third or the fourth foot 
The two short syllables must terminate the 

first foot 
The dactyl must begin the first, the second, 

or (sometimes) the third foot. 
Cannot stand except so as to form the whole 



The long syll. must end the first foot. 
The spondee must form the fourth foot. 
The long syll. must end the third foot 
Must begin the verse. 



1 In a spondaic verse (a verse, that is, where the fifth foot is a 
spondee) it may begin the fifth foot 
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20. ab]h6rrti«|ratYs \ 

21. In|obser|vabiTCs J 

22. siip«r|injicT|ant . 

23. man¥|festa|verS . 

24. supe*r|impen|dentes 

25. imm6d!|cabilg . - . 

26. terrifi|feave|runt1 

27. apen|ninigfi|nae / 

28. ig|nobmltatg . . 

29. In|conso|labTlTs . 



30. amphTtrjMonlfa|des 

31. fn|exsatu|rabms \ 

32. siipe , r|incubu|ere' J 



(3) (Six syllables.) 
The short syll. should end the third foot. 

The two short syllables should end the first 

foot 
The two short syllables should terminate the 

third foot. 
Cannot stand, except in a spondaic verse. 
The first dactyl must form the fourth foot. 

Must begin the verse. 

The long syll. must terminate the third foot. 
The long syll. must terminate the third foot. 

(4) (Seven syllables.) 
Must begin the verse. 
Must terminate the third foot 



APPENDIX II. 

TERMINATIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



Sing. 


I. 


N. 


ft 


G. 


se 


D. 


se 


Ace. 


am 


Abl. 


a 


Plur. 




N. 


se 


G. 


arum 


D. Abl. 


is 


Ace. 


as 



II. 


neut. 


III. 


IV. neut. 


V. 


tts, gr 


um 


various. 


tis 


u 


es 


1 




13 


us 




ei» 


5 




I 


ui 




ei« 


um 


um 


em (im) 


um 


u 


em 


6 




8(1) 


u 




e 


1 


ft 


es 


us 


u& 


es 


drum 




um or ium 


uum 




Srum 


Is 




Ibtts 


ftbfis 
\ubas 




ebus 


OS 


ft 


es 


us 


uft 


es 



* BSF I" tne fi^ declension e of G. and D. is long, if it follows a 
vowel ; short, if it follows a consonant (faciei, fidtei). 

ggT Pronouns follow the quantities of substantives : but remember 
nobis, 1 obis; — qttfb&s. 
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APPENDIX III. 
(Active Voice.) 



INDICATIVE 



ant. 
ent. 
ant. 



Present, [defend; do defends am defending.] 
am- o 1 , as, a*t, im&s, atTs, 

mon- eo, Cs, St, tm&s, Me, 

reg- 8, U, ft, fratts, Ms, 

aud- id, is, ft, imfis, Itfa, 

Imperfect, (R.) [unw defending i often defended or <&f defend."] 
am- abam, abas, aba*t, abamus, abatu, ibant. 
mon- ebaro, Sbas, ebat, ebamus, fibatis, (bant, 
reg- ebam, ebas, eba"t, e bam us, ebatis, ebant. 
aud- iebam, iebas, ieb&t, iebamUs, iebatis, iebant. 

Future, (R.) [shall or will defend.] 
am- abo, abTs, abTt, Sbfintts, 

mon- ebo, ebis, ebit, ebfaius, 

reg- am, es, St, emus, 

aud- iam, ies, iSt, iemus, 

Perfect, [defended; did defend — have defended % (perf. def.)] 
araav- 

monu- i- . 4 - Vt _ 

rex. (= reg.) >'• ,stl ' "• 
audiv- 

Plupbrfect, (r.) [had defended.] 
amav- 
raonu- 
rex- 
audlv- 

Future Perfect, (r.) [shall or wUl have defended.] 
amav- 
monu- 



ibfcls, 
SbMs, 
etfe, 
ietis, 



ibunt. 
ebunt. 
ent 
ient. 



ea; < 

\ 

{hoc 
VSram, 



fmus, istis, 



{erunt, 
or 



unt, 1 
erS./ 



Sras, Srift, gramas, Sratis, grant. 



rex- 

audlv- 



1 fSrfen fSrfmtts*, 

Uro, < or Urft*< or 



L«rfa,J 
Imperative, (R.) [defend; do yen defend.] 



Srimtts, 



2. 



am- a, ito, 

mon- e, eto, 

reg- S, fto, 

aud- T, Ito, 



3. 



2 pi. 



erftfo 

or >Srint 
SritfcJ 

IMPERATIVE 

3 pi. 



ito, atS, itttS, anto. 

eto, etS, etotS, ento. 

!to, ItS, YtotS, unto. 

Ito, ItS, ItotS, iunto. 



1 O of verbs is sometimes short. In tbe golden age, it first (after 
the comic writers) appears short in Ovid, e. g. in nescid, rependS, 
puttf, esttt. 

1 The perfect definite (perf. with have) is used of an action done in a 
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MOOD. (Passive Voice.) 

(Obs. HS§jT Passive adds r to the tenses that end in o; changes m 
into r in those that end in m. Or>s. The (e) after 2nd pers. sing, 
means that the termin. is sometimes re instead ofm.) 

Present, [am defended— is building J] 

am- tfr, arfe(£), Stiir, amttr, amYni, antttr. 

mon- c6r, ens(e), etfir, era fir, emfal, entttr. 

reg- 5r, grfs(e), Mr, Imttr, Ymlnl, untttr. 

aud- itfr, Irfe(e), It&r, Imur, Imtni, iuntiir. 

Imperfect, [wot defended 9 , (not strictly impert) — was building.} 
am- ib&r, abaris(S), abatGr, abamfir, abamYnl, abantfir. 
mon- ebSr, ebaris(e), ebatiir, ebamfir, ebamTnT, ebantftr. 
reg- ebfir, ebaris(e), eb&tftr, Sbimttr, ebimTnT, ebanttuY 
aud- iebar, iebaris(e), iebattir, iebaraiir, iebamtai, iebaattbr. 

Future, [shall or will be defended.] 

am- abtir, aber¥$(g), ibit&r, abftnttr, abTmtnl, abunttir. 

mon- eb5r, eberls(e), ebitfir, ebfaiiir, eblfmTni, ebuntftr. 

reg- ar, erfe<e), it&r, em&r, emlnf, entttr. 

aud- ia*r, ierls(e), iet&r, iemtir, iemini, ientiir. 

Perfect, [was defended; had been, defended — is built.] 

Made up of the past par tic. with sum — (sometimes /ui). 

Pluperfect, [had been defended.'] 

Made up of the past partie. and eram (sometimes /w^raw). 

Future Perfect, [shall or will Jutve been defended.] 

Made up of past partic. with 2ro — (sometimes fuero). 

MOOD. 

(R.) [be defended: 2 sing, like Infin. act.'] 

2. a. 2 pL 3 pi. 

are", atdr, atdr, amfoT, ammor, antoY. 

er£, etttr, etttr, emfal, emfaSr, entfir. 

SrS, itdr, h$r v Mm?, irafaor, untoY. 

Irfi, kor, iter, lmfal, Imfaoiv iuntiir. 

present time (no matter of what length), or Hilt continuing in its com- 
pleted state. Am come is the perf. def of a neut. verb of motion. 
* ' Was being defended * is sometimes used, but is not a correct form. 
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APPENDIX III. 



(Active Voice.) 

Present, (R.) [may, should defend.] 

gt, emus, 

eftt, eamiis, 

ftt, amus, 

iat, iamtts, 

I M perfect^ (R.) [might, would, should defend.] 
am* arem, fires, arSt, aremiis, 

mon- erem, eres, ergt, ereraus, 
reg- Srem, Sres, fergt, Sremus, 
aud- irem, Ires, ire*t, iremus, 

Perfect (r.) [may, should have defended.] 



SUBJUNCTIVE 



am- 
mon- 


em, 
earn, 


es, 
els, 


reg- 
aud- 


am, 
iam, 


as, 
ias, 



gtfs, 

eatis, 

fitfs, 

iatis, 



aretis, 
eretls, 
gretis, 
Iretis, 



ent. 
eant. 
ant. 
iant. 



arent 
erent. 
grent. 
irent. 



amav- 
monu- 
rex- 
audiv- 



monu- 

rex- 

audlv- 



V6rin 
,(r-) 

}■ 



f ens, I 

J or Urft, 



grfmtis 4 , gritfc, "I 
or or >firint, 

b grimiis, gritis, J 



I ens, J 

Pluperfect, (r.) [mighty should, would have defended.] 
amav- 

isses, issgt, issemus, issStls, issent 



Present, 
Imperf. 



{° 



(R.) [to defend; to be defending.] 

ar6, erg, erg, 

Perfect, \ (r.) [to have defended.] 
Pluperfect, j isse. 

Future, [/o 6e going or a6o«/ /o de/eni.] 
Part, of fut. (in riis) with esse. 



INFINITIVE 

4. 
ir& 



PARTICIPLES, &c 

Gerunds, (R.) [qfSfC defending.] 

andl, end!, end!, iendl. 

Supine, (root of its own.) [to defend — after verbs of motion.] urn. 

Partic. Present, (R.) [defending.] 

ans, ens, ens, iens. 

Partic. Perfect, [having defended.] 

None. [Supplied by quum with perf. or pluperf. sub}, or by abU 
absolute.] 

Partic. Future, (p). [going or about to defend.] urus. 



4 The old grammarians are at variance respecting the quantity of I 
in erimus, eritis, of fut. perf. and perf subj. Poets use the syllables 
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MOOD. (Passive Voice.) 

Present, [may, should be defended.'] 

am- fir, erts(8), gtiir, eraur, 

mon- car, earls(e), eatur, eamtir, 

reg- fir, arYs(e), fittir, amur, 

aud- ifir, iarts(e), iatfir, iamfir, 

Imperfect, [might, would, should be defended.] 

am- ar£r, arerfs(£), arStur, aremur, 

mon- erer, eiens(e), ere t fir, eremfir, 

reg- Srer, SierYs(e), feretur, eremfir, 

aud- Irfer, IrerTt>(e), iretfir, iremtir, 

Perfect, [may, should have been defended.] 



emfaT, entttr. 

eamlnl, cant fir. 

amlni, antfir. 

iamfnl, iantur. 

SremTnl, Srentfir. 

eremtnl, erentiir. 

SremYnT, grentfir. 

Iremfai, Irentur. 



Past Partic. with sim — (sometimes /w^rim). 

Pluperfect, [might, should, would have been defended.] 
Past Partic. with essem — (sometimes ,/tttoem). 



MOOD. 



Present, 
Imperf. 

Perfect, 



} 



[to be defended.] 

i. 2. a 4. 

art, erf, I, IrL 

, [to have been defended.] 

Pluperfect, J Fast Partic. With e*«— (some times fuisse). 

Future, [to be going or about to be defended.] 
Supine (in urn) with iri. 



PARTICIPLES, &c 

Supine, (p.) [to be defended— after some adjectives.] u. 

(defended. 
Past Partic. (p.) < being defended. 

[having been defended. 

Partic. Future, (It.) (implying duty, necessity, &c) 
[to be defended.] 
1. 2. 3. 4 

andfis, endtis, endtis, iendfis. 



} 



> 



both as long and short, but the preponderance of usage appears to be in 
favour of i, in both tenses. (Zumpt) Grotefend marks irimus, &c. 

C 
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APPENDIX IV. 



Esse, to be. Indicative. 

Present (lam), sum, es, est, 

Imperf. {I was), gram, eras, erat, 
Fut (/ shall\ g . . 

or will be), J 6ro ' er,s ' er,t » 



sumus, estis, sunt 
eramus, eratis, erant. 

erimus, eritis, erunt. 



Imperat {be thou), es (esto), esto, | este (estote), sunto. 

simus, tltis, sint 



cssemus, essetis, essent. 



Subj. Pres. (I may be), sim, sis, sit, 
Subj. Im P£ c (^ A '.j essem", esses, csset, 

Infin. esse : per/, fuisse : fat. forS or futurum esse. 

Perf. fui (was; have been). Tenses from perf. regular. 

8§P Obs. The e in eram, ero, &c, from sum, is short : 2s (thou 
art) : s&mus (we are) : sis (mayest thou be). 

1 Fflrem, fores, &c. is also used as imperf. subj. 



THE END. 
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He] 



inry 
12b 



s 
mo. 



First 
3*. 



LATIN. 

Latin Book. Twenty-first Edition. 



The object of this Work is to enable 
the youngest boys to master the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the Latin language 
by easy steps. At first only the third 
person singular of a few tenses of the 
verb, and one case of a noun are used, 
the dependent words in the sentence 
being gradually introduced. Each les- 
son in Grammar is followed by a Voca- 
bulary, an Exercise in English for 
translation into Latin, and one in 
Latin for translation into English, the 

2ork thus forming an easy progressive 
rammar, Exercise, and Construing 
Book. 



Great attention has lately been given 
to the improvement of what may be 
called its mechanical parts. The Vo- 
cabularies have been much extended, 
and greater uniformity of reference 
has been secured. Every thing has 
been done which the long experience 
of the Editor, or the practice of his 
friends in their own schools has 
shown to be desirable. At the same 
time, no pains have been spared to 
do this without altering in any way 
the character of the work, or making 
it inconvenient to use it side by side 
with copies of earlier editions. 



Supplementary Exercises to Henry's First Latin Book. 
By George "feirkbeck Hill, B.A., Pembroke College Oxford, 
and one of the Head Masters of Bruce Castle School. 12mo. 
2s. 



In many Schools where " Henry's 
First Latin Book" is used, a want of 
additional Exercises has been felt. 
This it is now intended to supply by 
a little book merely supplementary, 
containing no new rules, and but few 
new words. The sentences are either 
modifications of those in the original 

10.70 



work, or translations from some Latin 
author. By far the greater part of the 
phrases, in fact, have been taken from 
Caesar, Cicero, Li vy, and Sallust. The 
Exercises are numbered to correspond 
with those in Henry's First Latin 
Book, and the references given are all 
to the same Work. 

A 



ARNOLD S SCHOOL SERIES. 



A Second Latin Book, and Practical Grammar. In- 
tended as a Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. 4*. 



This Work is intended for pupils 
who are already able to conjugate with 
accuracy, and places before them longer 
sentences for translation, into which 
relative and other dependent clauses 
are gradually introduced. The Gram- 
mar includes a short treatise on Word- 



building, with the meaning of the pre- 
fixes and suffixes of verbs, substantives, 
and adjectives. Each Exercise is ac- 
companied by a vocabulary, in which 
the principles of word-building given 
in the Grammar are practically ap- 
plied. 



Historiae Antiquae Epitome, from Cortielius Nepos, Jus- 
tin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, 
Geographical Lists, <fec. Eighth Edition. 4*. 

This Work is an Epitome of Grecian, sufficiently easy for a pupil who has 

Persian, and Roman History, chrono- been through Henry's First Latin Book, 

logically arranged. The chapters in Historical questions on the Different 

Roman History (taken from Eutropius) Periods with answers are added, 
are intended to be read first, being 

A First Classical Atlas, containing fifteen Maps, co- 
loured in outline ; intended as a Companion to the Historice 
Antiques Epitome. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Eclogse Ovidianae, with English Notes ; Part I. (from 
the Elegiac Poems.) Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 2*. 6d. 



The notes explain the Historical and 
Mythological allusions, construction, 
&c, and point out any peculiarities in 
the structure of the verses. There is 
added a useful table of the declension 
of Greek Nouns, and rules for the for- 
mation of Patronymics. The great ob- 



ject of the notes is to teach a boy to 
construe not only correctly, but idio- 
matically, and by attending to the dif- 
ferences between the Latin and English 
modes of expressing the same thought, 
to gain an insight into the construc- 
tion of both languages. 



Eclogae OvidiansD; Part II. (from the Metamorphoses.) 5$. 



In this "Work each fable is presented 
as an independent story. The text 
omitted between the pieces is supplied 
by an English Introduction^ which 
relates the chief points of the legend, 



supplies any necessary information 
about the characters introduced, and 
gives an explanation of the origin and 
purpose of the myth wherever it is 
practicable. 



A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
Part I. Fifteenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

tion. Much attention has been paid 
to Synonymes and to the use of the 
Subjunctive in Oblique Narration, and 
with Relatives and Relative Adverbs. 
Throughout the book one object is 
steadily kept in view, that of making 
the general construction of sentences of 
more importance than the mere govern- 
ment of cases. 



The rules for the government and 
arrangement of words, and the Idioms 
of the Latin language, are given 
in short lessons, and illustrated by 
examples from the best authors : 
these are to be imitated in the 
exercises that follow, which are so 
arranged that the rules are impressed 
on the memory by very frequent repeti- 



LATIN. 



A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, 
Part II. ; containing the Doctrine of Latin Particles. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 8s. 



This Work, which is on the same 
principles as Part I., but intended for 
more advanced pupils, explains more 
particularly the arrangement of words 
in a Latin sentence, and the nice dis- 
tinctions which exist between the 
different adverbs and conjunctions: 
in illustration copious extracts are 



given from the best Prose authors: 
the sentences for translation are of 
considerable length : a Vocabulary, 
giving many English phrases idio- 
matically expressed in Latin, and an 
Antibarbarus guard against the mis- 
takes usually made by beginners. 



Cornelius Nepos, Part I. ; with Critical Questions and 
Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 4&. 



The object of this Work is to ac- 
custom the pupil to make himself 
acquainted with the style of the author 
he is reading, and to note the pecu- 
liarities and differences of construction 
of Latin authors. For this purpose, 
questions on the arrangement and con- 
struction of sentences, and on the 



usage and meanings of words are given 
for each chapter, with answers, ex- 

f Sanations, and parallel passages, fl- 
owed by an exercise, in which the 
different idioms are introduced, so that 
they may be impressed upon the 
memory, "and the pupil may learn to 
write Latin in the style of Nepos. 



The ^Ineid of Virgil, with English Notes. 12mo. 6s. 



Eclogae Horatianae, Pars I. ; Carmina prope Omnia 
Continens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adnota- 
tionihus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 



The Works of Horace, followed by English Introduc- 
tions and Notes, adapted for School use. 12mo. 7s. 



A First Yerse Book, Part I. ; intended as an easy- 
Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Ninth 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. Part II. ; containing additional 

Exercises. Third Edition. 1*. 



This is both a Verse Book and also 
a short hut complete Prosody. Each 
Exercise is preceded by a lesson con- 
taining rules and verses to be imitated. 
The great advantage of the book is that 



the verses are not nonsense, but have 
been carefully selected, so that they can 
be construed by the pupil, who thus 
learns from the first to avoid mixing 
| the words of different sentences. 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition, considerably revised. 12mo. 
3*. 6d. 



The pupil is here supposed to be 
capable of composing verses easily 
when the "full sense is given. He 
is now to be assisted in proceeding to 
original composition in Elegiacs and 
Hexameters, and in mastering the 
Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas: explana- 
tions and a few exercises are also 
given on the other Horatian metres. 
A short Poetical Phraseology has been 
added. 



In the present Edition the whole 
work has been corrected, the trans- 
lations being carefully compared with 
the originals. The Alcaics and Sap- 
phics have been arranged in stanzas, 
and each kind of verse placed in a 
separate chapter, the old numbers 
of the Exercises being preserved 
for convenience in use. Other im- 
provements it is hoped will add to its 
value. 



Gradus ad Parnassum Novus Anticlepticus ; founded 
on Quicherat's Thesaurus Poeticus Lingua Latints. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Gradus Novus will be found a 
sufficient dictionary for the best Latin 
Poets: words that are not actually 
synonymous, but nearly so, are marked 
in such a way as to caution the pupil 
to look out their meaning : the epithets 

* # * A prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application, 



are carefully selected, with a view to 
create a judicious use of them : and 
the phrases are so introduced that, 
whilst they add to the pupil's stock of 
poetical ideas, he cannot borrow ready- 
made verses. 



Cicero, with English Notes from the best and most 
recent sources. 

Part I. — Selected Orations. Third Edition, 
carefully revised. 12mo. 4*. 

Part II. — Selected Epistles. 5*. 

Part III. — The Tusculan Disputations. Second 
Edition. 5*. 6d. 

Part IV. — De Finibus Malorum et Bonorum. 
(On the Supreme Good.) 5*. 6d. 

Part V. — Cato Major, sive De Senectute Dia- 
logus. 2s. 6d. 



ficult passages, and give such explana- 
tions of ancient laws and customs as 
may enable the pupil to understand the 
allusions of the author. 



The object of this Series is to give 
the pupil sufficient help, but not too 
much: the notes, which are mostly 
taken from the best German editions, 
render assistance in all the really dif- 

Tacitus, Part I. The first Six Books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, ab Excessu Divi Augusti. With English Notes, trans- 
lated (with additions) from the German of Dr. Karl Nipperdey, 
by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 6s. Part 

II. (Books XI.— XVI.) 5s. 



GREEK. 



Sallust. — The History of the Jugurthine War, explained 
by Eudolf Jacobs. The Notes translated (and enlarged) by the 
Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 3*. 6d. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part I. Third Edition. 8vo. 



4*. 

The object of this Work is to supply 
boys with an easy collection of snort 
passages as an exercise book after they 
have gone, once at least, through Part 



I. of the Practical Introduction. The 
exercises are preceded by a treatise on 
the order of words ; and assistance is 
rendered by foot-notes, &c. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part II. ; containing a Selec- 
tion of Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, 
for Translation into Latin. 8vo. 4*. 

Materials for Translation into Latin: selected and ar- 
ranged by Augustus Grotefend. Translated from the German 
by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, B.A., with Notes and Excursuses. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Excursuses on the Latin Adverbs, 
Conjunctions, Particles, &c, and on 
the meaning of words and distinction 



In this Work historical extracts 
and dialogues have been selected for 
translation, accompanied by foot-notes 
on the construction and words to be 
used. At the end are some valuable 

A Copious and Critical En 
Rev. T. K. Arnold and the J 
8vo. 11. 1*. 
The object of this Work is to give the 
student an English-Latin Lexicon of 
such strict accuracy that he can consult 
it with a reasonable hope of finding 
what he wants, and with the certainty 
of being able to trust what he finds. 



of Synonymes. 

;lish-Latin Lexicon, by the 
iv. J. E. Riddle. New Edition. 

An account is given of the use of the 
words set down, of their synonym ical 
distinctions, and of the niceties con- 
nected with their employment by Clas- 
sical Writers, together with many use- 
ful remarks and cautions. 



An Abridgment of the above Work, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. J. C. Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7*. M. 



GREEK. 

The First Greek Book; on the Plan of "Henry's 
First Latin Book." Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5*. 



This is at once an easy Grammar, 
Construing, and Exercise Book : each 
lesson is followed by a Vocabulary and 
Exercises for translation iuto English 
and Greek; the rules for accentua- 
tion are gradually introduced into the 
lessons, so that the pupil is accustomed 
from the very beginning to write Greek 

A 



words with their proper accents. About 
fifty pages of paradigms of declension* 
and conjugations (regular and irregu- 
lar) are given, portions of which are 
to be learnt with each lesson. Syn- 
tactical rules and differences of idiom 
give what further assistance is re- 
quired. 

3 
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The Second Greek Book (on the same Plan) ; containing 
an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Forma- 
tion of Greek Derivatives. Second Edition. 12mo. 5*. 6d. 

The Third Greek Book, containing Selections from 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia, with English Notes, and a Vocabulary. 
12mo. 3*. 6d. 

The Fourth Greek Book, containing Xenophon's Ana- 
basis, Books IV. to VII., with English Notes. 12mo. 4a, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. With 
Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 
5*. 6d. 



In each lesson of this book a portion 
of the Accidence is learnt and impressed 
upon the memory by an exercise con- 
taining numerous examples on the de- 
clensions, conjugations, and simple 
government of words, with which the 
pupil becomes familiar by constant 
repetition. In the second part, exercises 



are given on the verbs in /ui, the con- 
tracted and irregular verbs, and on the 
principles of word-building; this part 
is preceded by a short treatise on accen- 
tuation, and the pupil is required to 
accentuate his Greek. The questions 
on the Accidence and Accentuation . 
will be found very useful to the tutor. 



A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 5*. 6d. 



The Syntax is broken up into 
short lessons, each followed by a Voca- 
bulary and Exercise, and preceded 
by Model Sentences in Greek, con- 
taining examples of the rules, whilst 
each exercise contains many examples 
of the back rules, so that by imitation 
and very frequent repetition they may 



be thoroughly impressed upon the mind. 
The pupil thus gradually learns the 
niceties of the language, whilst one 
object is steadily kept in view, that of 
making the general construction of sen- 
tences of more importance than the 
mere government of cases. 



A Greek Grammar ; intended as a sufficient Grammar 
of Reference for Schools and Colleges. Second Edition. 8vo, 
half-bound. 10*. 6d. 

Professor Madvig's Syntax of the Greek Language, es- 
pecially of the Attic Dialect ; translated by the Kev. Henry 
Browne, M.A. Together with an Appendix on the Greek Par- 
ticles, by the Translator. Square 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

philosophers and orators, is exhibited 
in clear, succinct rules, copiously illus- 
trated by apposite examples. 



In this Manual (of study and refer- 
ence], the Greek language in its most 
highly cultivated form, the Greek of 
the Athenian poets and historians, 



An Elementary Greek Grammar. 
Dialects, 6s. 



12mo. 5*. ; or, with 



GREEK. 



Homer for Beginners. — The First Three Books of the 

Iliad, with English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary 
for Young Students. Third Edition. 12mo. 3*. 6d. 



The object of this Work is to render 
such assistance as will be required by 
the beginner. With this view the 
notes given in the " Critical Introduc- 
tion to Homer" are simplified, and 
many explanations added, which would 



not be required by the more advanced 
student. Lists of words with the 
Digamma, of peculiar Homeric sub- 
stantives and adjectives, and of Homeric 
adverbs and adverbial phrases, with 
explanations and derivations, are added. 



The Iliad of Homer Complete, with English Notes and 
Grammatical References. Third Edition. In one thick volume, 
12mo, half-bound. 12s. 



The argument of each book is broken 
into short parts, which are inserted in 
the text before each paragraph, in order 
to give the student an idea of what fol- 
lows. The notes to the first four books 
are abridged from Mr. Arnold's other 
editions of Homer, the rest are from 



Dubner. Lists of the Homeric sub- 
stantives with peculiarities of form, of 
the adjectives with two forms, of the 
Homeric adverbs and adverbial phrases, 
and explanations of Homeric words by 
Buttmann, are given in the form of 
appendices. 



Homer. — The Iliad, Books I. to IY. ; with a Critical 
Introduction, and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 



The object o£ this Work is to assist 
the more advanced student to acquire 
a critical knowledge of Homer. The 
text of the first four books is followed 
by an abridgment of Thiersch's Treatise 
on the Language of Homer, explaining 



the Prosody and Versification, the use 
of the Augment, and peculiarities in 
the Homeric substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs. Copious critical notes are 
added, mostly taken from Nagelsboeh, 
Freytag, and Crueius. 



Homer. — A Complete Greek and English Lexicon for 
the Poems of Homer and the Homeridse. Translated from the 
German of Crusius, by Professor Smith. Third Edition. 9*. 

The object of this Work is to pre- 
sent in a moderate compass all that is 
required by the student for under- 
standing Homer and the Homeridae. 
It not only contains an alphabetical 
series of words, with their meanings 
and derivations, but particularly notices 



peculiarities of expression, and those 
passages which in point of construction 
or the signification of words are difficult 
to be understood, or admit of different 
interpretations : explanations are also 
given, wherever necessary, from My- 
thology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. 



*** A prospectus and specimen of this Lexicon may be had. 



Xenophon's Anabasis, explained by Dr. F. K. Hertlein. 
In Two Parts; Part II. forming the "Fourth Greek Book." 
Translated from the German, with additional Notes and Gram- 
matical References, by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 
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Herodotus. — Eclogse Herodotese, Part I. ; from the Text 
of Schweighaeuser. With English Notes. 12mo. 3*. 6d. 

Tliucydides, with copious English Notes, especially from 
Poppo and Kriiger, and Grammatical References. Book the 
First. 12mo. 5*. 6d. Book the Second. 4*. 6d. 

JEschines. — Speech against Ctesiphon. 12mo. 4$. 

The object of this Book is to give a 
plain exposition of the sentiments of the 
Author, based on philological princi- 
ples, and illustrated by the requisite 
historical and archaeological informa- 

Demosthenes, with English Notes from the best and 
most recent sources, Sauppe, Doberenz, Jacobs, Dissen, Wester- 
mann, &c. 

The Olynthiac Orations. Third Edition. 12mo. 3*. 

The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. 12mo. 4*. 6d. 

The Philippic Orations. Third Edition. 12mo. 4*. 



tion. Sufficient help is given to encou- 
rage the student's own efforts, and to 
furnish the means of success to the 
diligent and persevering. 



In this Edition the introduction to 
each Oration supplies enough of the 
history of the period, and the position 
of political parties, for understanding 
its object. The notes are concise, and 
render all the assistance required for 
understanding the style and construe- 



tions peculiar to the Author; the 
Attic law-terms, customs and manners, 
words of peculiar meaning, historical 
and geographical allusions are fully 
explained. A chronological table is 
added of the events which occurred 
during the life of Demosthenes. 



Sophocles, with English Notes, from Schneidewin. By 
the Ven. Archdeacon Paul, and the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 

The Ajax. 3*.— The Philoctetes. 3*.— The (Edipus Ty- 
rannus. ^.-^ The (Edipus Coloneus. 4*. — The Antigone, is. 



This Edition is especially adapted 
for schools, though it is hoped that 
even the finished scholar may glean 
from it some useful information. The 
notes are concise, on the principle of 
not giving too much help, yet all real 
difficulties of cons tnic tion or expression 
are carefully explained, as well as any 
allusions to History and Mythology. 



The Introduction gives a complete 
history of the principal actors, and 
explains the different scenes and plot 
of each play, whilst its object and the 
date of its production are thoroughly 
discussed : the character of the actors 
is also compared with that given by 
other poets. 



Euripides, with English Notes, from Hartung, Dubuer, 
Witzschel, Schone, &c. 

The Hecuba.— The Hippolytus.— The Bacchse.— The Medea. 
— The lphigenia in Tauris. 3*. each. 



The object of this Edition is to fur- 
nish sufficient help to young scholars 
reading Euripides for the first time, 
without going too deeply into nice 
points of criticism ; in any difficulties 
of construction, unusual meanings of 
(words, allusions to History, Mythology, 



Geography, &c, assistance is given in 
the notes. An introduction is prefixed 
to each play, explaining the plot, cha- 
racters, scenes, &c, and giving much 
information on points of classical in- 
terest in connexion with the play. 



GREEK. 
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Aristophanes. — Eclogse AristophanicaB, with English 
Notes, by Professor Felton. Part I. (The Clouds.) 12mo. 
3s. 6d. Part II. (The Birds.) 3s. Qd. 

* # * In this Edition the objectionable passages are omitted. 



Copious Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon, 
founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph. Dr. 
of the Taylor-Institution, Oxford. Revised, Enlarged, and 
Improved by Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. Fourth Edition, corrected, with the 
Appendix incorporated. 8vo. 21*. 

being a good Greek scholar, could ac- 
quire from it a knowledge of English 
almost as complete (except for what 
is essentially modern) as would bo 
furnished by a good English dictionary 
in his own language; in which, there- 
fore, the English student may expect 
to find the right words and the suitable 
mode of expression for the thought 
which he wishes to render into Greek. 



In this Lexicon it has been endea- 
voured to give the equivalent Greek 
for all English words, with theirvarious 
meanings. The grammatical construc- 
tion is duly indicated, poetry discrimi- 
nated from prose, synonymes distin- 
guished, and the usage and idioms of 
both languages exemplified by copious 
phrases from named authors. It 
claims to be a Lexicon in the proper 
sense of the word, such that a foreigner 



Classical Examination Papers. A Series of 93 Extracts 
from Greek, Roman, and English Classics for Translation, with 
occasional Questions and Notes; each extract on a separate 
leaf. Price of the whole in a specimen packet, 4?., or six copies 
of any Separate Paper may be had for 3d. 



Keys to the following may be had by Tutors only : — 



First Latin Book, la. Supplementary Exercises, 1*. 6d. 

Second Latin Book, 2». Cornelius Nepos, 1*. 

First Verse Book, 1*. Latin Verse Composition, 5 

Latin Prose Composition, Parts I. and II., 1*. 6d. each. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part I., \s. 6d. Part II., 2#. 6d. 

Grotefend's Materials for Latin Translation. 4*. 

Greek Prose Composition, Part I., 1*. 6d. Part II., 4*. to. 

First Greek Book, 1*. to. Second, 2». 
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HEBREW. 

The First Hebrew Book; on the Plan of "Henry's 
First Latin Book." 12mo. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. Key, 
3s. 6d. 



In this Manual, the difficulties by 
which learners are most commonly 
deterred from the study of Hebrew are 
smoothed by a gradual exhibition of 



the facts of the language. Through a 
considerable part of the book the para- 
digms and exercises are printed both 
in Hebrew and English characters. 



The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of 
Genesis ; together with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary 
and Grammatical Commentary. 9*. 



GERMAN. 

The First German Book; on the Plan of "Henry's 
First Latin Book." By the Eev. T. K. Arnold and Dr. Fra- 
dersdorff. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 5*. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 



This Work (on the same plan as 
Henry's First Latin Book) is at once 
a Grammar, Exercise, and Construing 
Book : the pupil is led by easy steps 



to gain a fair knowledge of the idioms 
of the language, and acquires an ex- 
tensive Vocabulary. It is intended 
especially for Classical Schools. 



A Beading Companion to the First German Book; 

containing Extracts from the best Authors, with a Vocabulary 

and Notes. 12mo. Second Edition. 4*. 
This Book contains a selection of 
Progressive Extracts from German 
Prose and Verse Authors: the pupil 
is assisted by foot-notes : much gram- 
matical information and help towards 

The Second German Book ; a Syntax, and Etymological 
Vocabulary, with copious Reading-Lessons and Exercises. 
Edited by Dr. Pradersdorff. 6s. 6d. ' Key, 1*. 



idiomatic translation is given under 
the head of " Miscellaneous Remarks.*' 
A Dictionary is not required, the Index 
being quite sufficient. 



FRENCH. 

The First French Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 
Latin Book." Sixth Edition. 12mo. 5*. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 



ENGLISH. 

Henry's English Grammar ; a Manual for Beginners. 
12mo. 3*. 6d. 



This Work is a manual of gram- 
matical instruction for beginners. The 
lessons and exercises are formed on a 
method calculated to lead the pupil by 
sure and easy steps to a correct and 
intelligent use of his mother-tongue: 



at the same time the habit is formed of 
reflecting on the facts and analyzing 
the construction of his own language, 
which will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of other languages, either 
ancient or modern. 



HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
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Spelling turned Etymology. Third Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. The Pupil's Book. 1*. 3d. 



The object of this Work is to enable 
a teacher of very moderate ability to 
train his pupils to a considerable know- 
ledge of words ; and by its use boye of 



no great intellectual powers may acquire 
an extensive Vocabulary, and be taught 
to use it accurately because they under- 
stand it thoroughly. 



Latin via English ; being the Second Part of the above 
Work. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4*. 6d. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools ; being a 
Practical Introduction to "English Prose Composition." 
Ninth Edition. 12mo. 4*. 6d. 

The object of this Work is to ground to correct errors, but to change one 

boys so thoroughly in the English kind of construction into another 

Verb, especially in the Participles, equivalent one, which will give him 

Auxiliaries, ana Participial Subs tan- a mastery over the idioms and laws 

tive, that they may not fall into the of construction of his own language, 

usual errors in translation. In the and aid him in the acquisition of 

exercises the pupil learns not merely others. 



Handbooks for the Classical Student, 
with Questions. 

Ancient History and Geography. From the German 
of Piitz. Translated by the Yen. Archdeacon Paul. Second 
Edition. 6*. 6d. 

Mediaeval History and Geography. By the Same. 4«. 6tf. 

Modern History and Geography. By the Same. 5s. 6d. 

In this Series, hy the use of which 
the student will gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the outlines of Universal 
History, Geography and Chronolojnr 
take their propel- places as the Hand- 
maids of History, and inseparably con- 
nected with it. The history of each 
country is preceded by a Geographical 
view of it, arranged (1) physically, 
(2) politically. The Ancient History 



extends from the earliest period of 
which we have any notice, to the 
dissolution of the Western Empire, 
a.d. 476 : the Mediaeval History, to 
the discovery of America, a.d. 1492: 
the Modern History to the present day. 
A Chronological table and complete 
set of Historical and Geographical 
questions are added to each volume. 



The Athenian Stage, from the German of Witzschel. 
Translated by the Yen. Archdeacon Paul. 4*. 

Grecian Antiquities. From the Swedish of Bojesen. 
Translated from Dr. Hoffa's German version by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Paul Second Edition. 3*. 6d. 
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Roman Antiquities. 
3s. Gd. 



By the Same. Second Edition. 



The object of these Works is, by a 
simple and systematic arrangement, to 
present to the reader a clear repre- 
sentation of Grecian and Roman life. 
The recent investigations of jurists and 
philologists have been extensively but 
carefully used, and the book is so 

Hebrew Antiquities. 
M.A. 4*. 

This Work describes the manners 
and customs of the ancient Hebrews 
which were common to them with 
other nations, and the rites and ordi- 



arranged that the parts, instead of 
being in the form of a Dictionary, 
follow in the order in which they 
ought to be studied, and in which 
they can be most readily got up and 
retained. A complete set of questions 
is added to each. 



By the Rev. Henry Browne, 



nances which distinguished them as 
the chosen people Israel. It may be 
used as a Sunday lesson book in Schools 
and Families. 



Latin Synonymes. From the German of Doderlein. 
Third Edition. 4*. 

Greek Synonymes. From the French of Pillon. 6s. Qd. 



This Work comprehends all words 
in the Greek language, whether poeti- 
cal or not, that have a common or 
closely relative meaning, not excluding 
even the &ira£ \ty6fxtva. The dif- 
ferences in meaning are carefully 



pointed out, and passages Quoted in 
illustration, so that the student may 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
language^ and learn to write with force 
and elegance. 



Messrs. Bivington's School Catalogue may be had Gratis 
and Post-free on application. 
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